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SETH LOW 


T was with rueful wit that one of the greatest New 
Englanders said of his fellow-beings that they were 
great and they were rich, they were all sorts of good 
things, only somehow not interesting except as a social phe- 
nomenon. This may be true of the New Englander in 
New England; how are we to deny it when the oracles 
speak? But if it be true there, it is not true elsewhere; 
give the New England protester a historic background, a 
set of old social traditions, a framework of picturesque 
cosmopolitanism, and he becomes among all living men 
one of the most interesting. Adapt himself he will, both 
in conduct and sympathy, to his extrinsical conditions, be 
the change of his heart never so slight; his efforts in so 
doing have an epic character. 

In the history of this capital city, when the perspective of 
time is sufficiently long to permit the blending of all its 
heterogeneous elements into the completed Manhattan 
type which is already emerging, no class of men will be 
more in evidence to our posterity than the New York mer- 
chant princes of New England descent; the men either 
lately departed or still living who left the uplands which 
were barren of everything except natural beauty and 
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human character, or the rocky forelands which were fertile 
only in a virile enterprise that defied the menaces of the 
circumambient elements, and who in the genial air of the 
national metropolis developed its boundless resources for 
the good of no class and no place, but to the uplifting of a 
nation, including themselves. 

Their counting-houses and homes were and in part still 
are familiar land-marks of New York life. They were 
thoroughly comfortable; yet with a touch of austerity, 
spacious yet simple; plain, perhaps, yet adorned with what 
characterized the career of the owner. We have all seen 
the cabinet museums with their shells from distant strands, 
the South Sea curiosities gathered from remote ports of 
call, the few choice pictures on the walls, and often the 
homely reminders of a just ancestral pride. The lives that 
were led in such houses were marked by pleasant existence 
and genial thought. Hospitality was the characteristic of 
them all; their virtues were piety and probity. The 
owners had other uses for their abundant means than lavish 
display, and there was no taint of enervating zstheticism 
in the atmosphere. There was not even a tinge of the 
narrow spirit which sometimes marks the trader, but there 
was the generous soul of catholic commerce. There was 
no superfluity, because the masters practiced a broad 
Christian philanthropy which sprang from the sense of re- 
sponsible stewardship. Cheerfulness abounded, because a 
due regard was paid to a full measure of innocent pleasure, 
to interesting and ennobling avocations. 

It was from such a home that Seth Low entered the class 
of 1870 in Columbia College. In the present day of large 
things we are tempted to forget the moral values of an in- 
fluence which numerically appears insignificant. But Co- 
lumbia College thirty years since was quite as powerful in 
its way as is the proud university which now crowns the 
Manhattan acropolis. The force of Francis Lieber, Charles 
Davies, Charles Anthon, under the presidency of Charles 
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King, had been mighty"for good; and when it was further 
strengthened by the power of Frederick A. P. Barnard, 
with Drisler and Nairne, with Rood and the faithful band of 
scientific gladiators then gathered about the School of Mines, 
the place as a whole might well court comparison with its 
contemporaries. We were not many, the students of the 
late sixties and the early seventies, but were quite as mili- 
tant and turbulent as it behooved youth in those days to 
be. And we were loyal. I recall no one who wished 
himself elsewhere, while most of us could count our 
mercies and many were eager to take such advantage of 
our opportunities as our powers permitted. We certainly 
worked as many hours per week and as faithfully, upon 
as many subjects and as worthy ones, as the individual 
men of to-day, though our choice was not so broad. We 
could not consult our inclinations in the selection of intel- 
lectual diet, but perhaps our enthusiasm was as well placed 
and our discipline all the more severe for that very reason. 

The younger Low was no stranger to what Columbia 
might mean. His older brother had already carried the 
zeal for learning, sport and college association into the 
household, and Seth came among us from the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic eager for a life he already knew in part. We 
marked him from the beginning. He was young and 
ruddy, he was vigorous and plucky, he was joyous and 
natural. Weexpected that he would stand for something, 
and before long we saw that he expected to do so and 
would. Just what that something was, most of us, I think, 
never knew any better than he did, because we were all in 
the age of instinct still. But we felt it more and more con- 
tinuously, and looking back we of course understand it 
fairly now. It was the living of a normal life—a life full of 
cheerful optimism, but lived under a sense of duty, whether 
distasteful or pleasant ; the boy was really the father of the 
man. He worked hard and played hard, he was con- — 
spicuous for a trained mind and a trained body. In the 
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presence of that specialization which looms gigantic in our 
present life, he so often disclaims the quality of a scholar 
that many have forgotten, and most do not know, that in col- 
lege he was conspicuous in exactly that way, ‘having been 
foremost in his year as a Grecian, among the foremost in 
every other department, and first in general average. It 
was not a case of ‘‘ Eclipse first and the rest nowhere ”, for 
he was neither a monster nor a prodigy. Nor was it a 
case of the ‘* admirable Crichton”, for he was no prig and 
he had his faults like the rest of us; venial, but still suffi- 
cient to make him very human. 

Seth Low, therefore, appeared to us all a distinct con- 
tributor to the life of Columbia, because ‘‘ the mere living ” 
was so eminently worth his while; the out-door sport, the 
social intercourse, the intellectual work, the moral and re- 
ligious reactions, all found in his daily walk a fair exhibit. 
There is but one element of later life which I do not recall 
as having been conspicuous then, that of conscious leader- 
ship. At this he had his turn, but he was not magisterial 
nor phenomenal in the exercise of control. He was a 
good, yes an excellent comrade, a real fellow, an equal, a 
companion; in short, a fine fellow-student but in no sense 
an eminent leader or administrator or organizer. He was 
alert above all things, however,—alert to see where worthy 
distinctions lay and to gain them, alert to find friends 
worth having and to win them, alert to see where help was 
needed and to give it with joy and without effort, alert to 
distinguish the right and to follow it without question. Of 
course this was leadership in a high, true sense, and a 
generous youth among other generous youths does more 
by example than by agitation. But there was neither 
effort to control nor consciousness of uncommon influence. 
These things we did not then analyze, but we were cheered 
by the pleasantness and we felt the uplifting, we were 
helped by the continuous moral influence which neither 
wasted nor rested and never preened itself. 
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On the other hand his college life left a fine, deep, per- 
manent influence upon him. As one social state succeeds 
another in the lapse of time new safeguards have to be 
provided for old virtues. Seth Low knew very well the 
attitude of his forefathers ; he knew it by precept, by disci- 
pline and by instinct while still a child and a school-boy. 
But as his life progressed he saw many old sanctions of 
faith and conduct gradually fade away, and with the close 
of the civil war he beheld the brilliant dawn of a new 
social state. Intensely curious, he had to try all things in 
order to hold fast that which is good. In the church the 
stage of emotional piety was passing to make way for the 
reasonable grounds of faith upon which alone the scientific 
movement permits it to fix its anchor. In the moral sphere 
the movement was already inaugurated which threw even 
theism into the crucible and which has introduced the 
human element into the metaphysical basis of ethics only 
to furnish the ten commandments with a sanction more 
Sinaitic than they ever had before. In the affairs of the 
mind we were already wondering whether we were really 
using the best discipline to turn the mind into the finest in- 
strument; with a view to thorough-going tests the practical 
scientific as well as the theoretical scientific education was 
already inaugurated and humanism was roused from its 
apathy to fight for life. 

President Low would probably have been the last to de- 
clare that he was clearly conscious of these weighty mat- 
ters at nineteen years of age, but he was, I think, con- 
scious of a grave problem in the very atmosphere of our 
class-rooms. No one could hear Barnard state the objec- 
tions to the old ‘* Evidences,” as he did so fully, without 
feeling his mind troubled. No one could sit under Lieber, 
Nairne or Rood without a suggestion of what was at hand 
in politics, literature and science. Neither Gedipus nor the 
Sphinx of old were more enigmatical in their questionings 
nor more sincere than were the interrogations which came 
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so incessantly to us in those days. Of course, we had no 
satisfying answer, but as I look back I am impressed with 
the profound conviction that we did get in the resultant 
force of combined instruction a very satisfactory precept. 
It came to us in the attitude of our teachers, which was 
the same whether we conned the classics, or labored with 
scientific abstractions, or followed the paths of history. 
That precept was to examine if we must, to question ac- 
cording to our needs and to take a critical attitude for hu- 
mility’s sake, but meantime to be up and doing. 


Wie, wo und wann, die Gotter bleiben stumm, 
Du halte dich ans Weil und frage nicht warum. 


To charge upon life with sound heart and open mind, to 
see the fullness of living in the light of historic experience, 
to respect Church and State as holy orders and reform 
without pulling down,—these things we felt to be what 
made life the precious thing it was. 

This precept may well have been widely promulgated 


in other colleges, as I doubt not it was, but in the matter 
of emphasis upon industrious, untiring appreciation of fun- 
damental things I think Columbia had an enviable distinc- 
tion and that her sons feel that obligation to be their first 
duty. Seth Low for certain had all his native impulses 
quickened by it, and he seemed to grow in stature percep- 
tibly. He labored as did his fellows under a disadvantage 
which existed then, though it has vanished now. The two 
hundred and fifty students who at that time went and came 
about the old precincts in Forty-ninth Street were scarcely 
known in the metropolis except to the great families which 
had so long been the bulwark of the city. To the vast 
throngs of those who had come in from New England, from 
the West, from foreign shores, and were already coming 
from the South, the College was rather incidental than ele- 
mental. This Low surely felt, and that it is no longer 
even measurably true was due to the vision he had, a vision 
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which grew ever clearer, that if his principles and those of 
his remarkable father were to stand on all fours in this 
community, it must be by the very agency which had 
made them stronger in his mind. Columbia must attain 
physical and intellectual as well as moral dimensions com- 
mensurate with the giant community which needed its in- 
fluences, whether desirous of them or not. 

I remember as if it were yesterday, so tremendous was 
the energy of the self-appointed teacher, how a tall sopho- 
more caught a certain youngster by the arm early in his 
freshman year and with the authority of St. Peter demanded, 
What is the whole duty of a Columbia student? There was 
an impulse apparently to murmur: ‘‘ Honor to superiors,” 
but before the trembling reply could pass the lips of the 
catechumen, the catechist thundered out: ‘* Good manners 
and don’t you forget.” This was really the conscious effort 
of the College, and we had a prize for good manners in 
those days, no one being ashamed of it. The Winchester 
aphorism ‘* Manners makyth man” was an ideal. Of course 
young men bring that which is themselves from their homes, 
and this was true of the Lows; yet at least there was every 
incentive not merely to sharpen the wit but to refine the move- 
ment of both body and mind. No school of manners can 
mould all material, but Seth Low was exactly the man for 
whom the pleasant, refining, genial atmosphere of Co- 
lumbia was sure to do the most possible and it did. What 
he has been since during high manhood he was already in 
1870 as a youth, gracious and sympathetic. It is believed 
and said that in a given time he can interview more men 
to the contentment of each than anyone now in public life. 
Probably to do so requires the quick turn and adaptability 
of both intellect and emotion. As his contemporaries re- 
call him he had both when, the first man of his year, he 
pronounced his commencement essay at the close of his 
student life. I venture to think that old Columbia stood 
for much in forming, invigorating and bringing into play 
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the gifts which Low developed so lavishly during his ad- 
ministration and which are so admirably outlined in the 
minute of appreciation adopted by the University Council. 

Yet something more was needed to develop the strength 
of the boy, viz., that sense of responsible subordination in 
a great going concern, such as teachers find in large insti- 
tutions, clerks in a great mercantile corporation, or officials 
in public administration. The business training of Seth 
Low began immediately in a school than which there was 
none finer, the firm of his father. There was the rigid 
discipline of a well-conducted, prosperous office and a sys- 
tem in which promotion could only be earned by thorough 
mastery of the detail in each successive step. There was 
no doubt drudgery in plenty, but it was that of a steady 
application which is ennobled by the certainty of advance 
to such higher things as are suited to growing capacity. 
Moreover, there is abundant play for the imagination in 
East Indian commerce. It is not only that the silks, spices, 
teas and other dainty wares arouse agreeable associations, 
but there is the romance of distant voyages, the tales of 
the sea-captains and the touch of adventure; in commerce 
as then conducted there was the element too of sagacity, 
the charm of balancing decisions, the chances of argosies 
and of the markets for their precious lading. As a boy 
Seth Low had, from the windows of the family home on 
Brooklyn Heights, seen the fine clippers with strange names 
which flew his father’s pennant as they came up the harbor 
and passed with stately courtesy to their wharves. Nearer 
contact with burthen and values did not diminish his in- 
terest or dwarf his creative fancy. 

But there was still more. While he was finding himself 
and his business powers a great change was coming in the 
methods and results of commerce. Steam and submarine 
cables were doing a startling work of transformation, and 
problems of exchange, of markets, of transportation loomed 
into a perplexing eminence. He saw and was part in a 
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complete metamorphosis of the business world. There 
was need of wise council, of shrewd prescience, of quick 
adaptation. These qualities were all forthcoming in the 
Low concern, and it safely rounded a cape against which 
many craft, equally strong to outward appearance, made 
shipwreck. This was all an experience invaluable to a 
young man, receptive, clear-sighted and quivering with in- 
terest in life. His manhood and simplicity of insight were 
alike remarkable to those who knew, marked and appre- 
ciated his progress and measured the parts he was display- 
ing from day to day. 

This too was the time when he gave hostages to fortune 
and prepared to found a home with the life partner who, 
though silent to the greater world, has been a potent influ- 
ence for high things in his career and in the wide circle of 
friends that gathered around his hearthstone. Not even 
here dare we venture to reveal what is sacred, but we may 
be permitted to rank Seth Low high among those to whom 
marriage brought all that is possible in the world. A home 
which may be at one time thronged with politicians and 
statesmen, at another with teachers and professors, at still 
another with the young gay life of the metropolis, at yet 
another with diplomats and financiers—such a home might 
easily be stately and busy as an elegant salon or an intel- 
lectual exchange, and nevertheless lose something of the 
bloom we fondly associate with the word. To this latest 
hour all that is implied in the idea remains there unimpaired 
and complete, an achievement for the home-maker which 
requires no commentary or fulsome amplification of words. 

We need not here give an account of how the man 
thus formed rose into public eminence, of what he was as 
Mayor of Brooklyn and President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, of what he did, how he did it and of the mighty 
struggles for the right as he saw it, in which he was en- 
gaged. The facts are vivid in the memories of us all. 
Besides my theme is not the philanthropist, the adminis- 
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trator, the statesman nor the educator, not arms, nor con- 
flicts, butthe man. Of him perhaps there are some further 
things which ought still to be said, although from 1881 on- 
ward it is difficult to disassociate him from his work. 

First of all it has been remarked that for the now common 
‘« week-end visits” in country houses he has never been avail- 
able. On the first day of the week, as is well known, he 
is always to be found at the head of his pew in St. George’s, 
and he has it publicly understood where he is to be found, 
for he is conspicuous as one who passes the plate in that 
great congregation. But it is not for this purpose that he 
remains a dweller in New York over Sunday. It is be- 
cause he cannot and will not miss his great Bible class 
of workingmen, about which the world at large knows 
nothing. This class he teaches and cherishes, not alto- 
gether from missionary zeal or altruistic motives. As he 
puts it, he could not find life real unless he knew his friends 
in that class as men and brethren. It pleases him to say, 
and no one can doubt his entire sincerity, that they give 
him far more than they can hope to get from him. He is 
like a strong man after prayer when he leaves them, and 
the humility with which he contemplates their lives in com- 
parison with his own, and with those he sees for six other 
days, is for him like the strength Antzus won from the feel 
of mother earth—only some of us would say that contact 
with the plain, sound human mind is more heavenly than 
earthy. 

This quality made it inevitable that Seth Low should be 
in full and hearty sympathy with what we call settlement 
work, the highest form of philanthropy in its etymological 
meaning, the love of men which seeks to make frequent 
the magic touch of man with man, however wide apart 
their ordinary walks in life may be. It is face to face, and 
sometimes heart to heart, that owners and borrowers, hand 
workers and brain laborers, those burdened with wealth 
and those staggering under penury, that the antipodes of 
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society meet in the one touch which makes the whole world 
kin. He isthe guide, philosopher and friend of all that move 
in the University Settlement, a neighborhood guild of whose 
corporation he is not merely president, but of whose soul and 
sentiment he is a sympathetic, lively part. His capacity 
for friendship has all the qualities of the virtue as set forth 
in the Ciceronian tract whose lines he has known so 
well, of the reciprocity between equals which was the 
Roman virtue, but it has more; it has that power of inter- 
changing relations with inferiors which makes him popular, 
of the people, which makes him appreciated by his elders 
and his juniors, by his superiors and his subordinates, by 
the street and the home. 

It is rather the fashion now to talk about the joy of 
duty, the elevation of spirit which comes from self-disci- 
pline. It is not quite certain that our president was so 
far from his Puritan ancestry as to have attained this 
goal. Perhaps he is not of those who agonize in the 
struggle for the mark but he is not unacquainted with 
the physical and spiritual exhaustion so generally correlated 
with losing battles. He is no stranger to disappointment, 
and sorrows have not always been spared him. It seems 
right to say this, for the geniality of his temper, the good 
cheer of his presence, the smile of welcome, and the hu- 
morous word or quizzical expression have combined to 
create a belief that with him the rough places have been 
made smooth by the magic of wealth. Poise is never 
nature, it comes by a hard-earned self-respect and in a 
balance that requires nerve and brawn to maintain. His is 
of course a fortunate life. He does not belong to the 
vaunted class of self-made men. One of our greatest 
essayists has said that the gist of the matter is, not where 
a man starts from, but where he comes out. Without the 
spur of poverty a man at fifty who has been mayor, com- 
missioner of great public works and of the highest inter- 
national concerns, who has been president of a great uni- 
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versity in its most vital transition epoch and who, girding 
himself afresh, fights a gallant fight and enters upon a 
mighty struggle for the right once more in the political 
forum, such a man surely displays a power of character 
which makes his start, however fortunate, unimportant in 
the face of achievement. Here we must leave him, but it 
is with the reasonable assurance that he has still a fine life 
to live upon a stage of the grandest dimensions. With 
his health unimpaired, with his energy redoubled, with his 
conscience quickened by long-sustained effort we must 
hail him onward and bid him God speed, though regret- 
ful that, while in our academic course we ourselves must go 
forward—with serenity and confidence, let us hope, even 
though without him—we can know his guidance only in 
memory, and cannot remain in daily sustaining contact with 


his support and his sympathy. W. M. SLoaNE 
. M. Sto 


TWELVE YEARS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


_" one who is both an alumnus and an officer of the 
University, the past twelve years of its development 
‘possess a double interest. There is, in the first place, the 
wonderful growth which, as it admits of an outward and 
material expression, is obvious to the casual observer. 
There is also that profounder transformation which Co- 
lumbia has undergone and of which, perhaps, the extent 
and true significance can be comprehended only by those 
of whose very lives it has become a part. 

In external things, indeed, the change is sufficiently 
amazing to one who can recall the old Columbia as it was. 
To be aware of these things one needs but to look about 
him. To enumerate them fully he must resort to tables of 
statistics and an elaborate massing of details. Yet per- 
haps it is not from statistics and details that impressions 
come to us most vividly; since what we know means 
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always so much less than what we feel. Sometimes a tri- 
fling little incident will bring with it a much more startling 
revelation than ever comes from any possible amount of tak- 
ing thought, since the very unexpectedness of it illumines 
like a sudden blaze of light. Quite recently, for example, 
I received a letter from a clergyman who had graduated 
from the College some twenty years ago. His object in 
writing’ was to say that his brother had been spending 
several years in Germany, whence he had just returned 
after taking a degree, and my correspondent desired to 
suggest that this brother if invited might be willing to 
give one or two public lectures at Columbia, taking as 
his subject the academic life of the German universities. 
Somehow or other, that letter made me realize all 
in a moment the immensity of the change which the past 
twelve years have brought about. The writer of it so 
evidently had: before his mind a picture of the Columbia 
that he himself had known some twenty years before, and 
he was so evidently writing as though it still existed quite 
unchanged. To him it was still a college rather uncom- 
fortably housed in a few not very sightly buildings. To 
him the library was still a dim, capacious loft to which one 
mounted cautiously on a sort of ladder to find a miscel- 
laneous collection of unsorted books stacked up on shelves 
under the charge of a librarian who was seldom there. 
To him the teaching body still consisted of but two small 
faculties doing their work without the slightest reference 
to each other, with limited apparatus, and in crowded 
quarters. To him the student body was still made up of 
two or three hundred undergraduates whose intellectual 
horizon was bounded by the completion of the fourth year. 
To him the only purpose of Columbia’s teaching was ac- 
quisition and retention and not as yet creation and dis- 
covery. He felt that if his brother were to come here and 
deliver a few public lectures it would be a most unusual 
event—an event that would create a stir—and he was well 
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assured that any information about the usages and the 
educational methods of the German universities would be 
novel to our entire student body and not unprofitable or 
too familiar to many members of the faculties. 

This letter and its implications might well serve as a 
measure of the distance which lies between the old Colum- 
bia and the new, between the college of the past and the 
University of the present. To-day one looks about him 
with a sense of wonder at the contrast. The noble site, 
the group of massive halls, the splendidly equipped and 
perfectly administered library, the seven faculties whose 
officers outnumber the whole student body of twenty years 
ago, the numerous affiliated institutions, the completeness 
of equipment in every department, the elaborate facilities 
for original research, and the well-ordered, harmonious 
system by which the entire educational structure is knit 
together so that each part shall be in harmonious relation 
to every other part and to the whole—here is the new 
Columbia, the University which has sprung up into state- 
liness and strength upon the foundations which were laid 
in the old college nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. 
But more significant of the change than anything which 
can be symbolized in concrete form is the full development 
of the spirit and purpose with which the work of the Uni- 
versity is carried on. The spirit is a spirit of freedom, 
and the purpose is that which distinguishes creative from 
receptive scholarship. Professor Hugo Minsterberg, in a 
very acute criticism of American educational ideals, has 
expressed the opinion that our universities are in danger of 
forgetting this distinction; and that hence, in spite of the 
most magnificent endowments and the very broadest range 
of scholarly interest in every field of intellectual endeavor, 
there exists the possibility that they may be, after all, merely 
glorified gymnasia, filled with men whose aim itis to master 
what is already known, but unconsciously neglecting the 
study of method and the critical gifts upon which depend 
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the attainment of new knowledge, and the discovery of 
new truths. Herein lies, of course, the very soul of the. 
university ideal, which is an inspiration not primarily di- 
rected toward the more perfect comprehension of what 
others have already done, but toward adding something 
further to the sum of human knowledge. And it is with a 
cordial recognition of this standard and a frank acceptance 
of this test that Columbia to-day proclaims herself a Uni- 
versity. 

Twelve years ago, she reached the parting of the ways. 
In entering upon her period of development, there were 
two definite conceptions, two theories, of which one must 
be taken and the other left behind forever. One was that 
view of the nature of a university which Mr. Lowell crys- 
tallized in his famous, fearless epigram to the effect that a 
university is a place where nothing useful should be 
taught. Like every other epigram, this stressed a meaning 
by exaggeration; yet its true significance is clear. It 
pointed to the university as creating and ‘maintaining 
an intellectual aristocracy who should constitute the ‘* rem- 
nant” of which Matthew Arnold spoke, holding fast to a 
pure idealism in a materialistic age, and slowly leavening 
by its pervasive influence the crudity and grossness of 
utilitarianism. The second conception of a university is 
that set forth by Cardinal Newman when he said that every 
sort of knowledge which any human being could possibly 
seek to acquire ought to be imparted in its halls. This 
looks to the university as fostering an intellectual democ- 
racy in whose sight all training, all knowledge, all ac- 
quirement, have in the abstract an equal claim to our con- 
sideration; so that those who seek to gain them must all 
alike be sharers in the life and the activities of the uni- 
versity—not only receiving its influence but themselves 
determining what the nature of this influence shall be. 

Dispassionate students of the deeper problems of educa- 
tional theory may differ in their judgments upon these two 
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conceptions, and their view will differ not alone in what they 
think of them as abstract propositions, but also in what they 
think of the relation of each one to the circumstances of 
our national conditions and traditions. So far as Columbia 
is concerned, however, all discussion of the subject must 
be purely academic. Of the two conceptions, she has 
made the second one her own; and in the face of an ac- 
complished fact all argument is necessarily unfruitful. 
What is much more to the point is the loyal and unques- 
tioning acceptance of her policy by all who share the 
honor of making it effective in its practical achievement. 

Now I think it is just here that one can best appreciate 
the true significance of what was wrought for the Uni- 
versity by President Low. On the purely material side of 
its development, we may conceive that some other presi- 
dent in his place might have done the things which he ac- 
complished. Under another’s headship Columbia might 
equally have sprung into a new life and have put forth 
the strength and splendor that are hers to-day. The same 
outward signs of greatness that are to be found in brick and 
stone, the same perfection of equipment, the same smooth- 
running machinery of administration, the same effective- 
ness of plan—all these might possibly have come to us under 
the presidency of another. But it is on what may here be 
called the moral side that Mr. Low’s twelve years of close 
association with the University were so remarkable as to be 
unique; for the true strength of a university does not lie in 
its imposing structures, nor in its wealth, nor in the variety 
of the opportunities which it offers, but rather, first and last 
of all, in the spirit which pervades its life and the morale 
of those who carry on the work that is the reason for its 
being. 

Twelve years ago there existed a state of things which 
it is difficult to describe. There was no unity of feeling or 
of purpose, no agreement as to what was best forthe future, 
no common interest in what was happening in the present. 
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A pervasive unrest, a clash of opinion, and one very side a 
belief that everything went by chance, or perhaps sometimes 
by favor—these were a few of the obstacles to good feeling 
and to effectively harmonious effort. Then came Mr. Low, 
and order was evolved from chaos. Regarding it all in a 
spirit of detachment which would have been next to im- 
possible for any one else, and exhibiting that perfect 
sense of justice and fair-mindedness which is so very 
rare, he inspired every one, from the very first, with con- 
fidence and loyalty. It was felt instinctively that the right 
thing would be done, that every interest would be con- 
sidered and every question viewed without the slightest 
prejudice; and it was because of this assurance that the 
transformation of the small college into the great univer- 
sity was effected so smoothly, so completely and so suc- 
cessfully as to render possible the achievement of its pres- 
ent and the splendid promise of its future. 

Twelve years in the life of a university are but a mo- 
ment when measured by the standard of mere time. But 
the past twelve years have been an epoch. It is not con- 
ceivable that any period of like extent will ever again be 
fraught with so much that is vital to Columbia. These 
years will be remembered as something quite distinct from 
anything that came before and from anything that followed, 
and with them and with all for which they stand, the name 
of President Low will always be inseparably linked. 

Harry TuHurston Psecx 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
1889-1901 


HE financial history of Columbia is yet to be written 
and the space allotted to this article will permit of 
only a summary review of the conditions existing prior to 
Mr. Low’s installation. A fair estimate of the progress 
of the last twelve years, however, must be to some extent 
comparative ; particularly in view of the widespread but 
wholly mistaken popular belief that Columbia has always 
been ‘‘rolling in wealth.” So far from having been born 
to riches and raised in opulence, as seems to be generally 
supposed, the institution has known but one or two brief 
periods in its whole history when its income was sufficient 
to meet even its pressing wants, much less to permit the de- 
velopment which its trustees desired and planned; and at 
the present time the need for larger resources is greater 
than ever before. 

Endowed upon its incorporation in 1754 by the grant 
from Trinity Church of King’s Farm, its existence became 
a possibility ; but the King’s Farm at that time was valued 
at about £4,000, which even for that period was but a 
modest capital, especially as it was for many years wholly 
unproductive. In addition to this grant the college re- 
ceived contributions of money from individuals and from 
the state and some few gifts of books and apparatus, 
of relatively small value, representing in all a few 
thousands of pounds; but its buildings were seriously 
damaged during the Revolution, its collections dispersed 
and its funds greatly reduced, so that upon its reorganiza- 
tion in 1784 it was in much the same financial condition 
as at its inception. Earnest efforts were then made to 
obtain funds, but with very moderate success; and a 
report made by the treasurer in 1805 shows that the prop- 
erty of the college then consisted of King’s Farm, all of 
which was occupied by the college buildings and campus 
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except fifty-eight lots and certain ‘* water lots” granted by 
the city and lying adjacent to the King’s Farm, producing 
a rental of about £560; and of bonds valued at £15,000. 
The total income from fees and endowments at that time 
was £1,558 17s. 3d., and the college was in debt for a 
hall and lecture-rooms. Under a grant from the state 
the college also owned lands near Lake George, which 
were sold in 1820-28 for about $11,000, and these lands, 
together with the property mentioned in the report just 
quoted, comprised all the property that the college owned— 
in addition to its very meager buildings, books and equip- 
ment—in 1814. 

In that year the state deeded to the college the four 
blocks of land bounded by 47th and 51st Streets, extending 
from Fifth Avenue nearly to Sixth Avenue, known as the 
‘‘ Hosack Botanical Garden,” as compensation for the loss 
of a tract of wild land in New Hampshire which had been 
granted to the college by George III., but which was ceded 
by the state upon the settlement of the New Hampshire 
grants. In 1814, however, Fifth Avenue was no more than 
a country lane, if as much, and the garden is officially 
described as being ‘‘ within a few miles of the city.” It 
was estimated by the trustees that it would bring not more 
than six or seven thousand dollars, if offered for sale, and 
for a long period the land was a constant source of expense 
for taxes and assessments. So heavy was this burden, in 
fact, that the trustees were constantly compelled to borrow 
in order to meet current expenses, and but for a splendid 
faith in the future of the city and of the college they would 
have been forced to succumb to the pressure of financial 
necessity. Appeals to the state and to the public were so 
far unheeded that in a memorial presented to the legisla- 
ture in 1814, the trustees describe the college as being ‘‘a 
spectacle mortifying to its friends, humiliating to the city.” 

Not until about 1842 did the real estate of the college 
begin to produce any considerable return. In that year 
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its total income amounted to $22,865, and it had a floating 
debt of $58,050, which in 1850 had increased to $68,000. 

After 1814 no considerable gift or legacy was received 
until 1843, when Frederick Gebhard left a bequest of 
$20,000 for the endowment of a professorship in German ; 
and then ensued another long period of barren years until 
1881, when Stephen Whitney Pheenix, of the class of ’59, 
became the first of the University’s great benefactors by 
leaving to it his entire fortune, then estimated at about half 
a million of dollars. The bequest was subject, however, 
to several life estates, and it is only within the past few 
months that the University has come into possession of any 
part of it, much the larger portion being still restricted. 
During the next few years several bequests and donations 
were received, aggregating not much more than $100,000, 
and some books, apparatus and collections were given to 
the college; but the stream of benefactions was feeble 
and intermittent, adding but little to the financial strength 
of the institution. 

During President Barnard’s administration the Schools 
of Mines and of Political Science had been organized, 
in addition to the already existing Law School, and at 
the time of Mr. Low’s installation the University was about 
entering upon a period of educational expansion. This 
was made possible by the consolidation of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons with Columbia, and by the reor- 
ganization and codrdination of the separate schools on a 
university basis. It soon became apparent, however, that 
the 49th Street site and buildings, representing an invest 
ment of about $1,000,000, were entirely inadequate to 
meet existing conditions, still less to permit natural growth, 
and that either the college must be crippled or it must be 
rebuilt on far broader foundations. 

Early in 1891, President Low recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the purchase of a new and 
more spacious site. In the fall of the same year this com- 
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mittee secured an option on the property on Morningside 
Heights now occupied by the University, at the price of 
$2,000,000, and a few months later the purchase was con- 
summated. The cost seemed enormous, but the site 
was not only the best which the city could offer, it was 
the only one obtainable which could possibly meet the re- 
quirements of Columbia if it was to become a great uni- 
versity, preserving the historic association between King’s 
College and Manhattan Island, and giving to the institu- 
tion the prominence and dignity essential to the accom- 
plishment of its aims and to the extension of its work and 
influence. In acquiring this land the president and the 
trustees fully realized that they were incurring an expen- 
diture not of two million dollars, but of vastly more ; for 
the purchase, in order to be made available, entailed the 
erection of numerous and expensive buildings and a larger 
scale of operation. This responsibility was deliberately 
assumed in the confident belief that the adoption of an ad- 
vanced and liberal policy, and the re-establishment of the 
college upon a scale commensurate with the size and im- 
portance of the city, would unfailingly command the con- 
fidence and support of the alumni and of the public. 
Courage and determination in no small measure were re- 
quired in entering upon the undertaking, and perhaps even 
more in carrying it to a successful issue. In exactly four 
years from the date of the option the corner-stone of the 
first building was laid, and on October 4, 1897, two years 
later, the University was installed in its new home. 

The effect upon the educational efficiency and reputation 
of the University was immediate and far-reaching, as others 
have pointed out, and the financial results were no less 
marked. The total cost of land, buildings and equipment 
at the new site, including the buildings now in construc- 
tion, was $6,778,390, and the cost of the buildings simul- 
taneously erected for the enlargement of the College of 
Physicans and Surgeons and the Sloane Maternity Hos- 
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pital was $879,688, amounting in all with interest to $8,- 
126,053 for permanent improvements, expended between 
the date of President Low’s installation in February, 1890, 
and June 30, 1899. Of this liability, $1,150,000 was pro- 
vided for by the sale of the 49th Street site and of unim- 
proved property, and $3,957,299 was discharged by gifts 
and bequests received during the same period, leaving un- 
paid in round figures $3,000,000, which now constitutes 
the debt of the corporation. 

Upon the consolidation of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons lands and buildings of the value of $1,259,- 
000 were deeded to the University, and other gifts and be- 
quests of money or land for specified purposes, such as 
the endowment of professorships, fellowships and prizes, 
or for general endowment, were received during the same 
period amounting to $2,085,320, in addition to specific gifts 
such as the Avery Architectural Library, the Allis Labora- 
tory, the Worthington Hydraulic Laboratory, the Temple 
Emanuel Library and others, conservatively estimated at 
$200,000. 

There were also received for current expenses various 
sums amounting in all to $581,359, making a grand total 
of $8,082,978. Gifts such as these prove that the presi- 
dent and trustees did not rely in vain upon the liberality of 
the people of New York, and their significance is in- 
creased by the fact that while nearly $2,000,000 came 
from Mr. Low and other members of the Board, a still 
larger proportion came from the alumni at large and from 
representative business men, in no way connected with the 
University, but profoundly impressed with its value to the 
city and to the country. Compared with the precarious 
finances and slow growth of the earlier years these figures 
evidence the enormous advance which the University has 
made since 1889, and the strength which it has gained on 
its financial side; and with the exception of perhaps half a 
million dollars, the gifts which they represent are directly 
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and entirely traceable to the broad and progressive policy 
which was adopted upon the removal of the University. 
The satisfaction with which this result must be regarded 
would have its qualification if it had been attained at the 
expense of educational development, but the very contrary 
is the fact. Mr. Low has consistently and earnestly main- 
tained that under no circumstances should we allow our 
educational work to be impaired, and in this view the 
trustees have fully concurred, with the result that the edu- 
cational growth of the University has been fully commen- 
surate with the increase of its material resources. So far 
as this can be expressed by figures it will be found in a 
comparison of the receipts and expenditures of 1889-90 
with those of 1900-1901. In the former year the income 
of the corporation from all sources was $519,006. The 
expenditure for the same period for educational purposes 
was $458,420. These sums were far in advance of any 
which the college had previously had at its command, and 
the great increase was due to the falling in of old leases, 
and their renewal upon terms more nearly in proportion to 
the increased value of the land. In the latter year, 1900- 
1901, the income from all sources, except trust funds, 
amounted to $942,936.30; the income from trust funds was 
$54,611.12, and the expenditure for educational purposes 
was $1,003,995. 

The progress which the University has made in these 
twelve years, however, cannot be measured by dollars and 
cenis, nor by land and buildings, though as to the latter it 
should be said that the grounds on Morningside Heights 
include eighteen acres as against two acres at 49th Street ; 
that the buildings already erected there have a seating 
capacity for 3,600 students as against 600; a library 
capacity of one million volumes as against two hundred 
thousand, and space available for additional buildings ample 
to accommodate six thousand students, and to permit of 
dormitories for several hundred, while reserving ample 
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areas for light and architectural effect. Most important, 
however, are these buildings as the external signs of a 
great university, the embodiment of lofty ideals and of vast 
potentialities. The expenditures upon Morningside Heights 
have not only created the University of to-day, but they 
have made possible the University which we have the right 
to believe it will grow to be in the course of centuries. 
Measured by these results the outlay is small compared 
with what it has produced and will produce. That this 
cost has already been so largely met is the surest indica- 
tion that it will be extinguished at no distant date, and the 
fact that the University has an existing debt of three 
million dollars as one result of Mr. Low’s administration 
finds a more than sufficient justification in the further fact 
that during the same period the corporation has grown 
richer by eight millions of dollars in money and property, 
and that the college has been raised from its former rela- 
tively small estate to the front rank of American universities. 
Joun B. Ping 


PUBLIC LAW AND COMPARATIVE JURISPRU- 
DENCE AT COLUMBIA 


” the present year the department of public inw and 

comparative jurisprudence, established in 1876 by the 
appointment of its present senior professor, has rounded 
its first quarter of a century; and the School of Political 
Science, which is historically an outgrowth of this depart- 
ment, has completed its twenty-first year, and may there- 
fore be said to have attained its academic majority. These 
facts furnish a fair excuse for a retrospect. 


I 


In the winter of 1875-76, Dr. Burgess, then professor in 
Amherst College, delivered a course of lectures in the Co- 
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lumbia Law School, then situated in Great Jones Street. 
In the following spring he was appointed to a double pro- 
fessorship at Columbia: he was charged with instruction 
in public law in the Law School, and with the conduct of 
the department of history and political science in what is 
now known as the College, but was then described as the 
School of Arts. In 1877 he obtained the assistance, in the 
School of Arts, of a single instructor, Mr. Mayo-Smith, 
who in 1878 was promoted to an adjunct professorship. 
In 1880 lectureships in Roman law and in administrative 
law were created, and were filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Munroe Smith and Mr. Bateman; and the adjunct professor 
of philosophy in the College, Dr. Alexander, was invited to 
deliver a course of lectures upon the history of philosophy, 
with special reference to political theories. At the same 
time these five instructors were organized as a new faculty 
and placed in charge of a new school—the School of 
Political Science. 

The principal motive by which the trustees were actuated 
in taking this step was their desire to create an opportunity 
for advanced work and for the training of investigators in 
history, economics, public law and comparative jurispru- 
dence. Research work in these fields was practicable 
neither in the College nor in the Law School. The Col- 
lege had other functions, the Law School other aims. By 
creating a school in which no degrees should be given ex- 
cept to college-bred men, the trustees undertook to provide 
a fit body of students. By insisting, from the outset, on 
research work for the higher degrees, the faculty made the 
school what the trustees designed it to be. All this seems, 
to-day, so much a matter of course that it is necessary to 
insist upon the relative novelty, at that time, of these re- 
quirements. Except at Johns Hopkins University (then a 
very recent creation) there was no organized graduate re- 
search work in the United States. The master of arts de- 
gree was generally conferred without such work and fre- 
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quently without examination. The doctorate of philosophy 
was conferred in most instances as an honorary degree. 
At Columbia, the School of Political Science was not only 
the first of the existing graduate schools, but for ten years 
it was the only one. A heavy responsibility, therefore, 
rested on those who directed its work and especially upon 
its dean. It will always be remembered to the credit of 
the trustees that they had attempted, a quarter of a century 
earlier, to develop university work in New York City. 
But it will also be remembered, and in 1880 it was very 
distinctly remembered, that the experiment made in the 
fifties failed. If the experiment made in establishing the 
School of Political Science had likewise failed, the injury 
to the cause of the highest education would have been in- 
calculable. 

In the view of Professor Burgess and his associates, it 
was far less important to attract a large number of students 
to the new school than to justify its existence by productive 
scientific work. ‘To those who measured success by num- 
bers, the school, at the close of its first decade, may well 
have seemed but moderately successful. In 1889-90 it had 
but 98 students, and of these 79 were members of the Law 
School. In the ten years it had graduated but 25 doctors of 
philosophy. Its success lay in the character of the disser- 
tations produced for the doctorate and in the amount of pub- 
lished scientific work which proceeded from or was edited 
by the officers of the school. That the experiment was re- 
garded as successful in the educational world was shown 
by the number of similar schools or departments that were 
established, before 1890, in other universities. That the 
Columbia trustees considered the experiment successful 
is indicated by the fact that in the following decade (1890- 
1900) they organized two other research schools on the 
same lines, made the Medical School a graduate school, 
and announced their intention of putting the Law School 
on the same footing. 
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The Faculty of Political Science, however, was charged 
from the outset not only with the direction of research 
work, but with much work of instruction. Upon its mem- 
bers devolved the teaching of public law, Roman law and 
comparative jurisprudence to law students, and the con- 
duct of the historical and economic courses in the College. 
In all its instruction it has avowedly aimed, from the be- 
ginning, ‘‘to prepare young men for the duties of public 
life.” This declaration never meant that the School of 
Political Science was to be a technical school of training 
for the civil service. Neither in the nation nor in the 
states was the civil service in 1880 on such a basis that a 
young man, however well prepared, could enter it with the 
prospect of an assured career (unless a permanent clerk- 
ship be regarded as a career), nor has either the federal 
or state service yet been placed on such a basis. That 
the school is placing a fair number of its students in non- 
political administrative positions is shown in the last report 
of the president of the University; but it is discharging 
an equally important function in teaching to undergraduates 
things that will be useful to them if they find their way 
into political offices, and a more important function in 
teaching to graduate students, and especially to law stu- 
dents, more things of this sort than can properly be taught 
either in a college or in a law school. The connection 
between the School of Political Science and the Law 
School is of especial value in preparing young men for the 
duties of public life, because it is in our law schools that 
the greater part of our legislators and executive officers 
are educated. Among the students of the Columbia Law 
School who availed themselves in 1880-81 of the oppor- 
tunity of receiving instruction in public law was a young 
man who has since become President of the United States. 

In its early years, as has been indicated, the school was 
most strongly developed on its legal side, three of its five 
original instructors being lawyers and the majority of its 
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students law students. Its subsequent development has 
naturally been greatest on the economic and historical 
sides. Its faculty since 1897 has included four lawyers, 
four economists and four historians; and of the students 
primarily registered in the school, the greater number are 
devoting themselves chiefly to economics and history. 

The heavy loss which the School has recently suffered 
in the death of its senior professor of political economy 
leaves in its service but two of its original faculty. The 
value of Professor Mayo-Smith’s exertions and of his 
counsel in the upbuilding not only of his department but of 
the whole School will never be fully appreciated except by 
those who were associated with him in this work from the 
beginning. 

II 


The above retrospect has served to explain the position 
occupied in the school and in the University by the depart- 
ment of public law and comparative jurisprudence, and 
has cleared the way for considering the development and 


character of its proper departmental work. Instruction, as 
distinguished from the guidance of research work, has 
always been and will continue to be an important part of 
its duties. For more than ten years the members of the 
public law department, Professors Burgess, Munroe Smith 
and Goodnow (the latter of whom had been appointed, after 
Mr. Bateman’s untimely and lamented death in 1883, 
to the chair of administrative law) had to teach history 
in the College in addition to their proper work in law. At 
length, however, in the second decade of the school’s exist- 
ence, the strengthening of its faculty on the historical side 
enabled its legal members to devote themselves wholly to 
law ; and in the development of this part of the work of the 
school they were greatly aided by the appointment, in 
1890, of Professor Moore to a separate chair of interna- 
tional law and diplomacy. Since 1890 the department of 
public law and comparative jurisprudence has in fact been 
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dissolved into four independent departments, although, as 
a matter of convenience, the collective designation has 
been retained. 

While the departments of history and economics do the 
bulk of their instruction work, as distinguished from re- 
search work, in the College, the department of public law 
and comparative jurisprudence does the bulk of its instruc- 
tion work in lectures to students of the Law School. Here 
its teaching is substantially professional, since a knowl- 
edge ‘of public as well as of private law is essential to a 
well-rounded legal education. The difficulty of develop- 
ing even this side of its work in the old Law School 
was a second and very potent motive with the trustees 
for establishing the Faculty of Political Science. The 
distinguished founder and warden of the Law School, 
Professor Dwight, cannot fairly be charged with any failure 
to appreciate the intrinsic importance of public law or of 
Roman law; but the lack of such appreciation in the legal 
profession was at the time so general that no law school 
could free itself from this discouraging influence. Twenty 
years ago it was generally believed that a lawyer had 
little need of constitutional law and less need of interna- 
tional law. Administrative law was not recognized as a 
separate branch of the law—few lawyers had ever heard 
of it—and Roman law was regarded as purely decorative 
material. Since that time, and especially since 1890, 
these subjects have obtained much more general recogni- 
tion. A large number of chairs of public law and of jur- 
isprudence have been established throughout the country ; 
and many of these chairs, even in universities possessing 
a non-professional graduate department, have been placed 
in the law schools. 

At Columbia, however, the essential part of this reform 
in legal education—the tender to law students of instruction 
in public law and jurisprudence—was secured from the 
outset by the complete reciprocity existing between the two 
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schools; and the enrichment of the Law School’s cur- 
riculum was rendered visible to the educational world, in 
1891, by the spontaneous action of the Law Faculty in 
making all the legal courses offered by the Faculty of 
Political Science (except those dealing with legal history) 
elective for the professional degree. The proportion of 
students in the Law School registering for courses in the 
School of Political Science has increased from eighteen 
per cent. in 1889-90 to fifty-two per cent. in the present 
academic year. At the same time, the separate position of 
public law and comparative jurisprudence in a non-pro- 
fessional faculty has realized, in large measure, the antici- 
pated result of promoting research. During its twenty-one 
years of existence the School of Political Science has 
graduated 347 masters of arts; and of the theses required 
for this degree considerably more than the half have been 
produced in the department of public law and compara- 
tive jurisprudence. During the same period the school has 
graduated 78 doctors of philosophy, and of their published 
dissertations 37 are to be credited to the same depart- 
ment. In no other American university or law school 
have students of public law and comparative jurispru- 
dence produced any such quantity of published research 
work, 

The following table shows the present relation of re- 
search work and instruction work in the department of 
public law and comparative jurisprudence. Although some 
students who have their major subjects in history or 
economics are also pursuing investigations in the public 
law seminars—and it may be remarked, in passing, that 
some of the most valuable doctor dissertations have been 
produced by such students, and especially by those whose 
research work lies on the border line between law and 
economics—no students are included in the research 
column except those who have their major in this depart- 
ment. 
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STUDENTS IN PuBLIC LAW AND COMPARATIVE JURISPRUDENCE 
IQOI-02 








Primary Registration Research Instruction Totals 


Political Science 43 54 
Law School ...... | 206 237 


_ Totals 249 291 


It is well known, and has been shown in previous num- 
bers of the UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, that the departments 
of history and economics at Columbia jointly attract more 
graduate students than the corresponding departments in 
any other American university. It is believed that the 
same is true of the department of public law and com- 
parative jurisprudence. Nocomparison can be made with 
those universities in which the subjects in question are 
taught by members of the law faculties, because the sta- 
. tistics of such universities do not show how the work of 
their law students is divided between public and private 
law. If, however, we disregard all the students in the 
above table who are primarily registered in the Law 
School, except those who are engaged in research work 
for the higher degrees, there remains a larger body of 
graduate students engaged in non-professional work in 
public law and comparative jurisprudence than can be 
found at any other American university. 

A second table presents, for the purpose of comparison, 
the relation of research work and instruction work in the 
whole school. It fails, of course, to indicate the entire 
work done by the faculty, since the historical and economic 
departments do the greater part of their instruction work 
in Columbia and Barnard Colleges. Were these included, 
the total number of students would be more than doubled. 


STUDENTS IN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE: I90I-02 


Primary Registration Research Instruction Totals 


Political -cience 7 14! 
Law School 208 250 
Other University Schools 17 17 


Totals 232 408 
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The above tables show, in a way not made evident in 
the annual Catalogue, the amount of research work and 
instruction work conducted by the public law department 
and by the whole school. The president’s annual report, 
indeed, gives the total number of students receiving instruc- 
tion in each school, and the admirable statistical tables 
which the registrar has drawn up for the latest of these re- 
ports shows the total number for each department; but in 
the Catalogue a special count is necessary to disengage 
from the entire list of students credited to the three non- 
professional schools those who belong primarily to the 
School of Political Science ; and a further special count is 
required to find what number of these have their major sub- 
ject in public law and comparative jurisprudence. Even 
then the number obtained fails to include any students who 
are pursuing simultaneously the study of public and that of 
private law, for all such students are treated as belonging 
to the Law School exclusively. A supplementary line 
indeed indicates that a certain number of students prim- 
arily registered in the Law School are pursuing courses 
somewhere in the three non-professional schools; but 
there is nothing to show what proportion of these are 
taking courses in any particular non-professional school, 
nor is it intimated that this number includes only such stu- 
dents as are candidates for the higher degrees. 

This method of presenting our university statistics to the 
public fails to suggest in any adequate way the value of 
the public law and jurisprudence courses in attracting stu- 
dents to Columbia. The fact that the university law 
schools, from Cambridge, Massachusetts, to Berkeley, 
California, are rapidly furnishing themselves with instruc- 
tors in public law and jurisprudence indicates that there is 
an appreciable demand for instruction in these subjects. 
Educational reform may outrun the public demand—that it 
has so often done this at Columbia is greatly to Columbia’s 
credit—but such reform does not come when there is no de- 
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mand forit. In view of this evidence of a growing demand 
for instruction in public law and jurisprudence, it may fairly 
be inferred that some of the 237 students who are pursuing 
these courses together with the courses in private law were 
attracted to Columbia by the possibility of making this com- 
bination, and that, if no courses in public law and compara- 
tive jurisprudence were offered at Columbia, some of these 
students would have selected another law school. It 
should not be said that the students who are studying simul- 
taneously in the two schools are drawn from the School of 
Law into the School of Political Science; they are drawn 
by both schools into Columbia University. What degree 
of attraction each school exercises upon them, it would, of 
course, be invidious to inquire and difficult to ascertain. 
Nor should it be forgotten that it is not alone the reputa- 
tion of these or any other schools that brings them students. 
The reputation of the University as a whole has much to 
do with the number of students drawn into each of its 


parts. 
Munroe SMITH 


HISTORY OF FACULTY REGULATION OF 
ATHLETICS AT COLUMBIA 


I 


HE code of rules which regulate any university’s athlet- 

ics represents an evolutionary growth or development 

and not a series of arbitrary enactments. This fact is not 
always appreciated by students, graduates or even officers 
of instruction. The student body is a changing one, and 
new men, when brought into contact with rules for the first 
time, are apt to regard them as sudden creations ; the grad- 
uates recall the conditions of earlier ‘years and often jump 
abruptly from them to those of the present, while lack of 
interest in athletics, ultra-enthusiasm for them or positive 
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opposition to them, place many instructors out of touch 
with their regulation. The writer has therefore welcomed 
the opportunity to set before the graduates, students and 
friends of Columbia a historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of faculty effort in this particular. After a brief 
preliminary statement of the nature and scope of the prob- 
lem, its historical and evolutionary phases will be taken 
up for consideration. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, intercollegiate athletics in all 
the larger universities emphatically demanded control and 
reform. Columbia was a few years later than some sister 
institutions in taking steps in the matter, partly because, 
outside of boating and track athletics, other branches of 
outdoor sports had not gained a very firm foothold; and 
partly because it was the disposition of many of our officers 
of instruction, as indeed it is to some extent to-day, not to 
recognize officially that athletics existed or do exist. Their 
position was and is, that the authorities should carry on the 
educational and disciplinary work of the University without 
taking specific cognizance of this branch of student activity. 
But, conditions being what they are to-day, such an attitude 
cannot be maintained by us or by any sister institution 
without doing irreparable injury to intercollegiate reputa- 
tions. The support of such a position argues unfamiliarity 
with the problem, because the desire to win is so keen that 
there is no institution upon whose teams would not appear 
representatives not dona fide students, unless questions of 
eligibility were officially decided. 

Regarding inter-collegiate athletics, three possible 
courses are open to any faculty, and each is logical and 
consistent. 

1. Intercollegiate contests may be permitted during both 
term time and vacation, under regulations which aim to 
keep them within legitimate and reasonable bounds. 

This is the position of nearly all the larger institutions 
to-day. 
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2. Intercollegiate contests may be forbidden during term 
time and be permitted only during vacations. 

This would practically abolish football, and would ser- 
iously affect some minor branches of sport, but it would 
prevent the absorbing excitement of games during the 
working sessions and would leave only systematic train- 
ing and intra-mural contests to interfere with regular 
duties. 

3- Intercollegiate contests may be forbidden entirely. 
Athletic sports would then be purely intra-mural, and would 
embrace contests between classes or schools, or other units, 
in those branches which require teams. 

The several topics which demand attention from a faculty 
committee of control as well as from graduate advisers are 
the following, and with each will be briefly given the rea- 
sons which make oversight necessary. 

1. The Management of Finances.—Superabundant ex- 
perience has shown the transient and irresponsible nature 
of undergraduate management in those branches in which 
expenses are considerable. 

The general situation, outside of a few large and promi- 
nent institutions in which athletics more than pay for them- 
selves, involves the conduct of an enterprise which is a 
foreordained financial failure. The deficit must then be 
made up by subscriptions, but if it be not so provided for 
the student manager passes on a bequest of debts to his 
successor. The inheriting manager, not having accumu- 
lated the debts himself, feels but a slender responsibility, 
and thus the accumulation increases until the alumni sub- 
scribe the necessary funds to protect the good name of 
their alma mater. 

The magnitude of the transactions in some of our large 
institutions is so great, surpassing as it does a hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, that no undergraduate or 
body of undergraduates can in the nature of things look 
after the book-keeping involved. Unless, therefore, older 
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men of tried business experience control the funds, super- 
vise budgets and keep the books, abuses are inevitable. 

2. Questions of amateur standing likewise present 
serious difficulties. The ideal for a college team is that it 
should be made up of dona fide students who are primarily 
in attendance on account of the educational advantages 
offered. But in prominent lines of sport the desire to win 
has become so great that promising players or candidates 
(both being technically described as ‘‘ material”) are 
hunted up in every likely quarter and are induced to enter 
where their services will be especially appreciated. It is 
conceivable that, unless careful precautions are taken, the 
inducements may be of such a character as to vitiate ama- 
teur standing, and, therefore, the authorities are expected 
to guard against this contingency. Yet every person at 
all experienced in life will appreciate the difficulty of ob- 
taining trustworthy evidence even when a wrong has been 
committed. No prominent fitting-school to-day which has 
promising ‘‘ material” escapes the visitations of one or 
more representatives of athletics in our universities. The 
effects are unfortunate in more ways than one, but lack of 
space at this time prevents the writer from going further 
than a mere statement. 

3- Scholarship tests are matters which no faculty can 
afford to. overlook. They are of two kinds. The first 
kind is designed to allow only properly registered students, 
who are taking the amount of work required in the usual 
course for a degree, to represent the university. Incom- 
pletely registered or partial students, and those who have 
been admitted without entrance examinations are all open 
to serious objection, and nowhere ought a purely formal 
connection to qualify a student to represent an institution. 
The second kind of test is designed to prevent a man from 
falling back and getting into the drag because of member- 
ship in teams. These tests usually take the form of re- 
quiring regular standing and continuous progress with a 
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class, or else of demanding a minimum amount of condi- 
tions or back work as an essential for eligibility. Every- 
one familiar with the subject knows that the training 
required for a prominent branch of sport is a severe drain 
on energy and time, and that any student handicapped 
with much back work cannot wisely undertake it. 

4. Schedules of games and of other engagements must of 
necessity be supervised in order that too many trips away 
from home may not be undertaken, and in order that games 
do not take place with undue frequency during working 
days. 

5. Some supervision should be exercised either by a 
faculty committee or by responsible graduate advisers over 
the selection of coaches and trainers and over their compen- 
sation. It is obvious that only candidates of good stand- 
ing and character should be chosen. 

This brief general statement will enable a reader to un- 
derstand something of the problem presented and will 
throw light upon the forms which the rules have assumed. 
The statements could be much amplified and could be sup- 
ported by many instances taken from actual experience. 

The first steps looking toward faculty supervision at 
Columbia were taken under a resolution of the University 
Council of Nov. 1, 1892, which read as follows: 

‘* Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed by 
the president to confer with the representatives of the 
Athletic Union as to the desirable relations of the faculties 
to athletic sports.” 

President Low appointed Professors Van Amringe, 
Kemp and Osborn. The committee held a number of 
meetings, at one of which the managers and captains of 
the several teams met with it and discussed the general 
bearings of the subject. Outside of any faculty relations 
the leading branches of sport were at that time combined 
in a central body called the Athletic Union. The union 
sought to unify matters, to have the funds cared for by a 
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permanent graduate treasurer, and to introduce business- 
like methods. The union was not conspicuously successful 
in these particulars, but it was the forerunner of the pres- 
ent much more efficient methods, according to which the 
Comptroller of Sports of to-day and the Graduate Advisers 
practically accomplish its main ambitions. It is also well 
to remark that Columbia had no gymnasium of its own, 
until six or seven years later, and therefore that no central 
rallying place for athletic interests was afforded. 

The discussion of the subject, however, led the Coun- 
cil of the University on May 15, 1894, a year and a half 
after its first motion, to pass the following resolution : 

‘« Resolved, That the committee appointed on November 
1, 1892, to deal with the control of the athletic sports of 
the students, be authorized and directed to prepare and sub- 
mit to the Council a code of regulations to govern the 
public appearances of student organizations of every 
kind.” 

In carrying out the instructions of the Council the com- 
mittee drew up, in the succeeding fall, a report to the 
president, making certain suggestions. No regular code 
of rules was, however, formulated, nor were active steps 
taken until the University moved to the new site in the 
autumn of 1897. Meantime Professor Osborn resigned 
from the committee and the remaining two members alone 
constituted it. At the new site the plans for the gymna- 
sium materialized, and Dr. W. L. Savage was appointed 
director and was likewise added to the committee. On 
the evening of February 4, 1898, Professor Van Amringe 
called a conference at his house, between the committee 
and Messrs. F. S. Bangs, J. B. Pine, R. E. Sayre and G. 
T. Kirby, of the alumni, in order that a tentative set of 
rules might be drawn up. After a discussion that lasted 
till midnight, the general regulations of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes were substantially adopted, 
so far as they were fitted for our conditions. 
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In a tentative form the rules were printed in the Colum- 
bia Spectator of March 30, 1898, and discussion was in- 
vited from all students. Finally on May 6, 1898, the 
committee adopted them substantially in their original 
form, except that the five hours registration originally re- 
quired of a special student was raised to ten. The rules 
went into effect July 1, 1898, and were printed in the 
Catalogue for 1898-99, under the announcement of the 
gymnasium. They were as follows: 


To represent Columbia University in any public contest, a 
student must conform to the following rules: 


SxctTion I 
Rule 1. He must be an amateur. 


Rule 2. If a candidate for a degree, he must attend regularly all 
the exercises of his class. 


Rule 3. If a special student, he must give evidence of good 
faith regarding his intention to remain a full year in 
the University. He must also take courses amount- 
ing to not less than ten hours a week and attend regu- 
larly the exercises in such courses. 


Rule 4. Like other students, he must maintain a satisfactory 
standing in his class. A student who does not main- 
tain a satisfactory standing in one school of the Uni- 
versity, cannot, by entering another, alter his status 
as regards these rules. 


Rule 5. He must not receive any form of remuneration; that is, 


he must not recive any pecuniary benefit whatsoever 
from his connection with any athletic team. 

Rule 6. He must pass a physical examination satisfactory to the 
Director of the Gymnasium. 

Rule 7. Students from other colleges or universities who have 
represented those institutions in any intercollegiate 
contest shall not be eligible to represent Columbia 


University until they have been in residence for at 
least one academic year. 
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Ssection II 


Schedules for all games must be submitted to the Committee 
on Athletic Sports and approved by them. 


Section III 


No athletic association of the University shall enter a team or 
an individual in any public athletic contest so long as there is 
any outstanding indebtedness against the association or athletic 
interests thus represented. 


J. F. Kemp 


RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH 


HE tragic death of Professor Mayo-Smith, which oc- 

curred on November 11th, brought to a sudden end 

a career which was one not only of great achievement, but 
also of great promise. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith was born in Troy, Ohio, in 1854. 
He entered Amherst College in 1871. Under the influence 
of Professor John W. Burgess he became interested in 
political science, and after graduating from Amherst in 
1875 he spent two years at the universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg, prosecuting his studies in economics and social 
science. In 1877 he was called to Columbia as instructor 
in history and political science, in 1878 he was made ad- 
junct professor of political economy and social science, 
and finally, in 1883, he was promoted to the full professor- 
ship in the same department. When the School of Polit- 
ical Science was organized in 1880 he became one of the 
five original instructors, retaining at the same time his seat 
in the faculty of the School of Arts, as the College was then 
called. At the time of the reorganization of the University 
and the inception of the Council in 1890 he was made a 
member of that body, and continued as the elected dele- 
gate of the Faculty of Political Science up to the beginning 
of the present academic year. 
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So much for the bare (facts of his lifelong connection 
with Columbia. To form an estimate of his real influence 
it will be necessary to consider him in the three-fold aspects 
of scholar, teacher and citizen. 

As a scholar Professor Mayo-Smith had acquired a posi- 
tion of high rank among the economists of the country. 
He made numerous contributions to the scientific periodi- 
cals of America and England, and wrote occasionally for 
foreign publications like the German Verein fir Social- 
politik. He was one of the original board of editors of the 
Political Science Quarterly in 1886, and almost every vol- 
ume has contained an article on some economic topic from 
his pen. He was one of the founders of the American 
Economic Association, and always took a deep interest in 
its welfare, attending its meetings regularly and almost 
invariably contributing a paper or taking a leading part in 
the discussion. His writings on economics proper covered 
a wide range of topics. Although he published only one 
volume on a special subject—the book on ‘‘ Immigration and 
Emigration,” which still remains the model of its kind—his 
articles and especially his numerous reviews of new books 
showed that he possessed a firm grasp on the fundamental 
principles of the science. As an economist his chief char- 
acteristics were thoroughness, unquestioned accuracy, open- 
mindedness, clearness of thought and expression, and a rare 
sanity of judgment. 

It was, however, in the allied field of statistics—which 
has of recent years successfully vindicated its claim to be 
considered a coérdinate if not an independent science— 
that Professor Mayo-Smith won his greatest triumphs. 
He was indisputably the foremost American scientific stat- 
istician. From the very outset of his professional career 
he appreciated the fundamental importance of sound sta- 
tistical methods in American public life, and he resolved to 
bend his utmost energies to the task of placing American 
statistics on a thoroughly scientific basis. His course on 
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statistics was the first given in any American university, 
and for a long time remained the only one. His publica- 
tion on the subject soon began to attract the attention of 
practical statisticians, and won for him the admiration and 
friendship of such men as President Francis A. Walker 
and Carroll D. Wright. He became one of the founders 
of the rejuvenated American Statistical Association and 
before long was elected its vice-president, a position which 
he still occupied at the time of his death. His reputation 
at home had now spread to such an extent that he was 
made a member of the National Academy of Science—a 
rare distinction at a time when the Academy was in such 
doubt as to whether economics or statistics was a real sci- 
ence that it numbered only a single representative of those 
disciplines among its members. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected to the International Statistical Institute, which 
then had only half a dozen members in America. From 
this period date his wider international reputation and the 
beginnings of his warm friendship with such eminent 
scholars as Bodio of Italy, Levasseur of France and 
Craigie and Edgeworth of England. He attended several 
of the European meetings of the Institute, notably those of 
Berne, Paris and St. Petersburg, and contributed occasion- 
ally to its Bulletin. ‘The two volumes in which he summed 
up a part of his conclusions—* Statistics and Sociology” 
and ‘Statistics and Economics ”—immediately won a 
place as the authoritative works on the subject, and have 
been largely used as text-books throughout this country. 

The characteristics of Professor Mayo-Smith as an econ- 
omist stood him in good stead as a statistician. His sobriety 
of judgment led him to point out the limitations of the sta- 
tistical method as well as the dangers which encompassed 
the subject; and his lucidity of thought and expression 
enabled him to invest with interest what to the average man 
seemed the driest part of the ‘dismal science.” As a 
scientific statistician he was without a peer in America; 
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and his reputation attracted not a few students to the 
School of Political Science. 

This leads us naturally to consider him in the next place 
as ateacher. It is rare to find a man who is at once a 
creative scholar and a successful undergraduate teacher. 
Professor Mayo-Smith combined these characteristics. 
From the very outset he was occupied in teaching economics 
to undergraduates, and although the conditions of those 
early years, almost a quarter of a century ago, compelled 
him to emphasize the needs of a broader university develop- 
ment he retained to the last his warm interest in the College 
and its undergraduates. The instruction of the juniors 
remained in whole or in part in his hands, and his senior 
course has always been with one exception the most popular 
of all the classes in history and political science and among 
the three or four largest electives in the whole institution. 
Numerous are the graduates of the College who continued 
with him the pleasant associations and the friendships 
formed during their undergraduate life. As a college in- 
structor he was unusually conscientious, eminently fair, and 
uniformly courteous. 

As a university lecturer, dealing primarily with gradu- 
ates, he was no less successful. The interest which he in- 
stilled into his auditors in his lectures and especially in his 
seminar may be recognized from the fact that many of his 
former students are now filling professorial chairs, while 
others are occupying positions of dignity in the administra- 
tive service of state and nation. Among these former 
students are one of the chief statisticians of the present 
census, the chief statistician of the New York Labor Bureau 
and a considerable number of men in the various depart- 
ments in Washington. Under his guidance the department 
of economics and sociology became so well known that, as 
was pointed out in this QUARTERLY not long ago, the 
number of graduate students of economics at Columbia 
actually came to exceed the aggregate of such students in 
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all the other six great eastern universities taken together. 
The successful building up of the department was in no 
small measure due to his own rare modesty, to the utter 
absence of any attempt to enhance his own reputation by 
belittling that of his colleagues, and to his thoroughly 
scientific spirit of encouraging his subordinates to untram- 
meled and independent exertion. 

Finally we must speak of him as a citizen and a man. 
He was not one of those who, amid the engrossing cares 
and exactions of a professional and scholastic career, forget 
that devotion to science does not excuse one from the 
equally high obligations of good citizenship. He was al- 
ways warmly interested in the fight for good government. 
He thoroughly believed in the practicability of lending a 
hand to the unfortunate, and was so much attracted by the 
work of the University Settlement that he lived there at 
various periods in his career as a resident. He was so 
completely in sympathy with the principles of the Charity 
Organization Society that he served for many years as a 
member of its Council and acted until the last as the head 
of one of its district committees, sparing neither time nor 
effort in his endeavor to make it a success. 

Amid all these duties, both in and out of the University, 
he found leisure for not a little social intercourse. His 
friends outside the academic sphere were many and warm. 
What attracted them were the same qualities that won for 
him so much recognition in college circles. His intellectual 
honesty, his receptiveness, his unfailing courtesy and kind- 
liness, his balance of mind and his rare good judgment all 
conspired to secure for him an influence which was equalled 
by but few in the University. 

That such a man should be suddenly stricken down is 
distressing. That he should be removed in the very pleni- 
tude of his physical and intellectual powers is doubly sad. 
For his career, brilliant though it was, had scarcely more 
than begun. Those who were privileged to know him in- 
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timately are aware of the fact that he had formed important 
plans for future work and usefulness, and there is no doubt 
that had he been spared to round out the usual term of life, 
he would have deserved still better of science and would 
have shed still more lustre on the University to which he 
was so loyal and whose welfare he had so deeply at heart. 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 


BISHOP LITTLEJOHN 


HE Rt. Rev. Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Long Island, and a trus- 

tee of Columbia University, died at Williamstown, Mass., 
August 3, 1901. Bishop Littlejohn was born in Florida, 
Montgomery county, New York, on December 13, 1824. 
After the usual school years he went to Union College, 
Schenectady, was graduated there in 1845, studied for the 
priesthood, and, three years later, was ordained deacon in 
St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, N. Y. He was advanced to 
the priesthood in 1849. His first parochial charge was at 
St. Ann’s, Amsterdam, from which he was soon transferred 
to St. Andrew’s Meriden, which he left in 1850 to become 
rector of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. This office he 
held but one year, accepting then a call to St. Paul’s, New 
Haven, where he remained for nine years. In 1858 he 
was chosen president of what was then Geneva, and is now 
Hobart College, but he declined the election, saying that 
he preferred pastoral work. He had already approved his 
scholarship, however, by lectures in pastoral theology, de- 
livered at the Berkeley Divinity School in Middletown. 
From New Haven he came in 1860 to the diocese that was 
to be the scene of his activities for the rest of his life, hav- 
ing accepted a call to Holy Trinity on the Heights, Brook- 
lyn. In 1868, when three new dioceses were created in 
New York State, he was elected as first Bishop of Central 
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New York, and shortly after to a similar position in the 
newly created diocese of Long Island. This he accepted, 
and, in January, 1869, was consecrated to that see in the 
church of which he had been nine years rector. Thecon- 
secrator was Bishop Horatio Potter, of New York. 

In addition to manifold labors within his diocese, during 
the thirty-two years of his episcopate, Bishop Littlejohn 
was appointed, in 1874, to take charge of the American 
Episcopal Churches in Europe. Thus it fell to him to 
consecrate St. Paul’s-within-the-Walls at Rome, and to 
open the American Church at Paris. His contributions to 
theology, published as ‘* Discourses on Individualism,” 
‘* Conciones ad Clerum,” ‘‘ Christian Dogma Essential ” 
and ‘** The Christian Ministry at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” commanded the attention of thinking men 
throughout the Anglican communion. The first of them 
was delivered as a course of lectures at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and in recognition of their value that university con- 
ferred uponhim the degree of Doctorof Laws. In 1879 
he beame a trustee of Columbia. 

The Bishop was buried from his Cathedral in Garden 
City, a large number of clergy attending the service, and 
subsequently his body was interred in the churchyard of All 
Saints’ Church, Great Neck, beside the grave of his wife, 
who died two years previously to the death of her husband. 

The Bishop of Long Island was recognized by all as 
the most scholarly of the divines in the Episcopal com- 
munion, and his episcopate was marked by the development 
of charities and academic establishments the most conspic- 
uous of any in the dioceses of our land. St. Paul’s School 
for Boys, St. Mary’s and St. Catharine’s for Girls, the 
Church Charity Foundation, providing a hospital, an or- 
phanage, and a home for the aged, the Cathedral and See 
House, with many newly-organized parishes and missions, 
are the witnesses of Bishop Littlejohn’s faithful work and 
wise oversight during the years of his episcopate. 
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A learned man, sound in the faith, loyal to traditions, and 
a conspicuous advocate of church unity, Bishop Littlejohn 
fulfilled every ideal of the scholarly divine, and, when he 
died, there passed from us a noble man, and a prince in 
Israel. Those who knew him best loved him most. 


G. R. Van DE WaTER 


DR. THOMAS M. MARKOE 


R. Thomas Masters Markoe died at his summer home 

in East Hampton, L. I., on Monday, August 26, 

1901. He was born in Philadelphia, September 13, 1819, 

and was therefore almost eighty-two years of age at the 
time of his death. 

In these days much is heard of great men who are 
‘* self-made,” vast importance being attached to this quality, 
and who are usually great in one particular line only, while 
comparatively little is said of those men who, of gentle 
birth to begin with, and with an upbringing amidst the 
best social and educational surroundings, not only achieve 
greatness in the line of their chosen profession, but also 
show qualifications in other lines of thought and action 
which would seem sufficient, in themselves alone, to dis- 
tinguish their possessor. 

Men who possess all these advantages are not common, 
and among them stood Dr. Markoe. His father, Francis 
Markoe, whose ancestor was Peter Markoe, of French Hu- 
guenot descent, was born on the family estate in Santa Cruz 
and was educated in this country, graduating from Prince- 
ton College in 1795. A few years later he came to the 
United States as a permanent resident, living at first in 
Philadelphia and then removing to New York, where he 
became a partner in the firm of Masters and Markoe, ship- 
ping merchants. 
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Dr. Markoe’s mother was Sarah, daughter of Samuel 
and Martha Caldwell, the former of whom, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, was one of the founders of the city troop 
and paymaster in the continental army. 

Ability in scholarship was early shown by Dr. Markoe 
in graduating from Princeton College at the age of seven- 
teen, and in obtaining at the age of twenty-two his degree 
of M.D. from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
(Columbia University). 

A brief analysis of his professional career shows that 
for such a man success in many directions was inevitable. 
In hospital work his record is probably unprecedented, 
serving as he did at the New York Hospital first as interne 
and then as curator of the pathological museum from 1839 
to 1852; then for forty years as attending surgeon, and 
finally as consulting surgeon from 1892. On his retire- 
ment as attending surgeon the governors of the hospital in 
a series of resolutions referred to his ‘brilliant profes- 
sional career,” his ‘* unselfish devotion” to the interests of 
the institution and his ‘‘rare skill and judgment”; and 
also caused to be painted a portrait of him which hangs in 
the Governors’ Room. Among other hospitals which had 
his services both as attending and consulting surgeon are 
Bellevue, Roosevelt, Mt. Sinai, Nursery and Child’s, 
Woman’s, Orthopedic and St. Mary’s. 

As a teacher Dr. Markoe was equally prominent not 
only by his numerous contributions to the literature of his 
profession, but also in holding professorships in various 
medical schools, notably the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in which he was professor of surgery from 1860 
to 1888, when he became emeritus professor and also vice- 
president of the college for several years. Previous to 
his connection with this college he was successively pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the Castleton Medical College (Ver- 
mont) and professor of pathological anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 
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Civil practice alone can not claim Dr. Markoe. Dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion he volunteered as surgeon 
and served at Fortress Monroe, Yorktown, Fredericksburg 
and Belle Plain. 

In private practice Dr. Markoe’s name in New York 
City was and is almost a household word. Further com- 
ment would be entirely superfluous, save the mere state- 
ment that he was in partnership at first with Dr. Edward 
Delafield until 1865, and then with Dr. Frances Delafield 
until 1882, after which date he was associated with his 
sons, Drs. Francis H. and James W. Markoe. 

Finally, in this consideration of his professional career, 
we find him not only hospital surgeon, professor of sur- 
gery, military surgeon and eminent private practitioner, 
but also member of many medical societies, among them 
the Academy of Medicine (of which he was a founder), 
County Medical Society, Pathological Society, Surgical 
Society, Medical and Surgical Society, and the Society 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men. 

Turning now from this necessarily brief account of his 
purely professional life, we note evidences in Dr. Markoe’s 
mental equipment of that remarkable versatility which 
made him not only actively interested in the fine arts, gen- 
eral literature and the natural sciences, but also a patron 
as well as an accomplished interpreter himself of the art 
and science of music. These evidences are shown by his 
membership in the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
American Museum of Natural History ; by his holding the 
positions of trustee and president (1891-1895) of the Astor 
Library, and trustee of the Consolidated Library since its 
organization; by his participation in the founding of the 
Musical Club and by his life subscription to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, upon the occasion of whose semi-cen- 
tennial very complimentary reference was made to Dr. 
Markoe as one of its constant and most distinguished 
friends. 
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Membership in the University, Century and Princeton 
Clubs shows that Dr. Markoe acknowledged the claims of 
social life upon even such a busy career as his must have 
been. 

In conclusion, the personality of Dr. Markoe was de- 
lightful—a kind by no means general among those who 
are celebrated in their professions—and included not only 
charm of manner but genuine kindness of heart and uni- 
form courtesy to all. Of these personal qualities as well 
as of his great ability the writer can speak with knowl- 
edge derived from serving a term as house-surgeon under 
Dr. Markoe at the New York Hospital. 

Bern B. GALLAUDET 


THEODORE G. WHITE 


R. Theodore Greely White, of the class of 1894, 
who died on the seventh of July last, united in an 
exceptional degree the qualities of the scientist and the 
philanthropist, his love for scientific research being fully 
equalled by his strong humanitarian and religious in- 
stincts. Born in Wilton, Connecticut, in 1872, his scien- 
tific work was begun some years before he entered college, 
when in 1885 he organized a chapter of the Agassiz 
Society among a number of schoolboys and commenced 
to make geological investigations. Botany and geology 
were his favorite branches, and after receiving his Ph.B., 
in 1894, he took a graduate course in the latter subject 
and lectured in the public schools. In 1895 the University 
conferred upon him the degree of A.M., and in 1899 that 
of Ph.D. From 1895 to 1900 he held the position of as- 
sistant in physics. While connected with the University 
in this capacity he had charge of the optical laboratory, 
and in this new field also he evinced conspicuous ability. 
‘<Too much cannot be said in praise of the way in which 
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he equipped the laboratory and carried on the work 
there,” is the statement of one of his associates. 

His scientific publications are numerous, and included 
papers on the Fauna of the Lake Champlain Valley, on 
the Petrography of Boston Basin, on the Fauna of Oneida 
County, N. Y.; on the geology of Herkimer, Lewis, 
Oneida and Essex Counties, and on the Genus Lathyrus 
in North and Central America. He was a member of the 
Torrey Botanical Club and a Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and of the American Geological 
Society, and was a recognized authority on optics. 

Simultaneously with the prosecution of his scientific 
studies he was actively engaged in parish work in connec- 
tion with the Church of the Holy Communion, at first as a 
member of the choir and later as a teacher and organizer. 
His work was mostly among boys and young men, and for 
more than ten years prior to his death he conducted a large 
Bible class. His interest in his boys led him to institute 
various enterprises, such as classes in mechanical drawing 
and in athletics, a literary society and various social or- 
ganizations. Early in 1901, upon the death of his father, 
he was enabled to carry into operation a long-cherished 
plan for a boys’ club, and with this object in view he leased 
an old building, No. 127 West 17th Street, and proceeded 
to fit it up as a social settlement and as quarters for boys’ 
and men’s clubs, naming it ** Gordon House ” in honor of 
General Charles George Gordon. 

It was his intention to equip the house with a gymnasium, 
a billiard room and with accommodations for classes in 
manual training, as well as for social purposes. Believing 
that the boys would best appreciate their new home if the 
work of renovation was done so far as practicable with 
their own hands, he encouraged and aided them in the 
necessary carpentry, plumbing and decorating, and to his 
over-exertions during the intense heat of the early summer 
his fatal illness is largely attributable. He had provided 
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for the fulfilment of his purpose by placing a considerable 
sum in the hands of trustees to be held as an endowment 
fund, but the deprivation of his earnest and sympathetic 
personality is an irreparable loss to all who were interested 
with him in the foundation of Gordon House, as well as to 
his associates in St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, and in the 
broader fields of philanthropic work in which he was en- 
gaged. Had Earl Hall been estabished a few years earlier, 
or had Dr. White entered college somewhat later, he would 
undoubtedly have contributed to its effectiveness, and his 
life, though so prematurely ended, is a perfect realization 
of the ideal for which Earl Hall is intended to stand, *‘ to 
the end that religion may go hand in hand with learning, 
and character grow with knowledge.” 
Joun B. Pine 


EDITORIAL COMMENT - 


It was with mingled regret and satisfaction that Columbia 
men watched, during the latter part of September, the political 
developments which were evidently leading to the choice of Seth 
Low as the standard-bearer of the anti- 
Tammany alliance. Not without dismay 
could we face the prospect of losing the president who had done 
so much and been still more for the University. Quando ullum 
inveniet parem? was the query that came to every mind, and 
perhaps there were some who were inclined to dissent from Mr. 
Low’s own conception of his duty. On the other hand, it could 
not but be a source of gratification to us all that the choice of 
the allies should fall, as by an irresistible logic, precisely upon 
him. Columbia men are New Yorkers, by birth or by adoption; 
they have their pride in the city, their love of the city, and they 
knew that the mayoralty of Mr. Low, should he be elected, 
would redound to the honor and distinction of New York. His 
very name contained the promise and the potency of an adminis- 
tration conducted in accordance with the highest ideals of public 
spirit and of public duty. 


Ex-President Low 
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And now he has been elected; Columbia loses a president, 
and New York gains a mayor who is preéminently fitted for 
that high responsibility. We look forward with hope and confi- 
dence to his administration, seeing in his election not only the 
earnest of a better immediate future in New York politics, but 
a message of good cheer to all Americans everywhere who are 
working for the good government of cities. Elsewhere in this 
number of the QUARTERLY will be found articles which treat of 
Mr. Low as a personality and of that remarkable chapter in 
Columbia’s history with which his name will be forever asso- 
ciated. And fortunately the chapter of his influence is not yet 
closed. Though lost to us as president he remains a trustee, 
and will thus have abundant opportunity to make his knowledge 
and experience tell effectively for the welfare of the University. 
This being so Columbia can all the better afford to think less of 
its own loss than of the larger gain which is involved not so 
much in the good prospect of the next two years as in the added 
prestige and momentum given to those ideals of citizenship and 
public service which it is the highest function of colleges and 
universities to inculcate. 


At a meeting of the Trustees, held on October 7th, the resig- 
nation of President Low was tendered and accepted, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education and 

Acting President Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, was ap- 
Butler pointed Acting President, to serve until the 
further order of the Board. Professor Butler was graduated 
from the College in the class of 1882, received the degree of 
A.M. in 1883, that of Ph.D. in 1884, and in 1898 was honored 
by Syracuse University with the degree of LL.D. He is 
widely known as a philosophic student of education, as an ener- 
getic worker in various educational bodies, notably the National 
Educational Association, and as a broad-minded writer and 
speaker on educational topics. His appointment to the acting 
presidency of the University was a well-earned recognition of 
his wide acquaintance with modern education in all its phases, 
his conspicuous administrative ability and his catholic sympa- 
thy with all branches and departments of university teaching. 
With these advantages he combines that of being thoroughly 
familiar with the history of Columbia. 
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Certainly no one else could have been found so well fitted to 
take up, at a day’s notice, the administrative office resigned by 
President Low; and it is thus hardly more than a formal work 
of supererogation on the part of the QUARTERLY to bespeak for 
him, as the temporary head of the University, the cordial sup- 
port of all Columbia men. It is his good fortune that the ma- 
chine as such is running smoothly. Difficult questions of pol- 
icy, of organization, of expansion, are not in sight. The most 
serious problem confronting the governing body is that of rais- 
ing, each year for a few years to come, a sum of money suffi- 
cient to offset an annual deficit which will presently disappear, 
Of this problem we speak more specifically below. 


In January last, President Low, with the concurrence of the 
Trustees, issued a statement of the university debt and asked for 
subscriptions to meet the current interest charge until the debt 
can be discharged or until the corporation 
shall benefit by the increased rental from the 
leaseholds which will be renewed eight years hence. Inas- 
much as the interest charge now amounts to $101,983 yearly, 
and as it is desired to provide for the payment of it for eight 
years, it will be seen that a very large amount is required. It 
is, therefore, particularly gratifying to learn from Mr. Low’s 
annual report that a fund has been raised sufficient to completely 
offset the interest charge for the current year. It may also be 
stated that there is good reason to believe that many of the sub- 
scriptions will be continued from year to year until the obliga- 
tion is discharged or otherwise provided for. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that the deficiency in the educational ac- 
count of last year is only $8,221, as against $17,328 for the pre- 
ceding year, and as against $43,347 for the year before that, is 
good cause for congratulation; and the president’s summary of 
gifts for the year, which we append below and which does not 
include subscriptions yet to be paid, is likewise a cheering indi- 
cation. The list is as follows: 


The Interest Fund 


Gifts and bequests for the creation of trust funds $113, 305.79 
Gifts for permanent investment at the new site. 139,188.75 
Gifts for the General Guarantee Fund, 1899-1900....... 26,750.00 
Gifts for the Interest Fund for 1900-1901 33,250.00 
Gifts for designated purposes. 41,625.00 


$354,119.54 
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There are men still living who will see in Mr. Low’s argu- 
ment in favor of dormitories a change of heart on his part as 
complete as it is satisfactory, but the warmth with which he 
urges the need of these buildings proves the 
thoroughness of his conversion and adds 
weight to his words. We quote from his last report: 

‘The most immediately helpful form in which a building can 
be presented to the University at the moment, is in the form of a 
dormitory to be placed upon the Green. Such a building will 
cost from $175,000 to $225,000. I have already pointed out 
why dormitories seem to be desirable from the point of view of 
the College, in view of the fact that the College, almost unawares, 
has been changed, within the last thirty years, from a small local 
college to a college that is national in the area from which it 
draws its students, and which is rapidly growing in size into the 
companionship of the larger colleges. It remains to be said, 
that, in the judgment of those who are engaged in teaching 
at Columbia, dormitories are equally desirable as a means of 
developing at the University a center of literary and scholarly 
life.” 

‘¢ There is one other thing to be said for the gift of a dormi- 
tory, which, under existing conditions, has for us special im- 
portance. Every other building increases the expenses of the 
University. A dormitory will add to its income. It will add to 
the income of the University not only directly, by the amount 
which it produces in excess of the cost of administration; but 
dormitories undoubtedly will add, indirectly also, to the income 
of the University, by increasing the number of students that will 
be drawn to it. When Columbia is able to add the privileges of 
convenient residence at or near the University, for a charge com- 
parable to the charge made elsewhere for similar privileges, to 
the advantages that it already offers by reason of its location in 
the City of New York and its strong equipment, there is almost 
no limit to the number of students that can be brought to its 
doors. It is entirely practicable to accomplish this result. By 
the erection upon the Green of the few dormitories which it will 
conveniently hold; and by the erection, in the neighborhood of 
the University, of one or two large buildings, large enough to 
permit each room to be rented cheaply, Columbia can be placed 


Dormitories Once More 
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in a position to open its really great advantages to the many 
graduates throughout the country who would gladly come to it 
except for the item of expense. For all of these reasons I am 
persuaded that dormitories for Columbia are greatly to be de- 
sired, and I hope that one or more will be given to the Univer- 
sity in the near future.” 


The last annual report of the president calls attention also to 
the fact that the College had last year 476 students, the largest 
number in its history, and that in this body twenty-four states 
were represented; 162 students coming from 
outside the city of New York. The signifi- 
cance of these figures is brought out by comparison with those 
of 1870, for instance, when Mr. Low graduated, at which time 
there were, all told, only 129 students in Columbia College. Of 
these 114 came from New York, and 15 from New Jersey. 
The contrast justifies the president’s assertion that whereas the 
College was formerly a local institution it has now become 
national in character. This change he attributes ‘‘to the 
increasing reputation and prestige of the University, to ite 
own enlarged and more flexible curriculum, and to our re- 
moval to the new site”; and he makes an earnest appeal for 
a hall adequate to supply the new demands of the College. He 
says: 

‘‘The building that serves as its headquarters is one of the 
old buildings that were upon the site when the University pur- 
chased it. This building was never adequate for the purpose, 
and now it has been altogether outgrown. From the point of 
view of sentiment, also, there should be a College Hall which 
will worthily hold the life out of which the entire University has 
sprung. The Trustees have assigned the southwest corner of 
the grounds, on the corner of 116th Street and Broadway, for 
the College Hall. Drawings have been approved which will 
show to anyone who may be interested the kind of building that 
is desired. Its estimated cost is $400,000. I hope that this 
need will not go long unmet; for it is a pressing need. Such a 
need on the part of the old College that has done so much for 
the City of New York ought to appeal irresistibly to some one 
of the many generous givers in our city.” 


College Hall 
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The general index to the first fifteen volumes (1886-1900) that 
has recently been published by the Political Science Quarterly 
is a very gratifying evidence of substantial work accomplished 

A Highly Creditable i connection with the development of the 

Record university spirit at Columbia. It is not 
every periodical that is worth indexing, even in the judgment of 
its editors and publishers, and for very few indeed has the work 
been done on so elaborate a scale as characterizes that of the Po- 
litical Science Quarterly. The confidence felt by the editors 
and publishers in the desirability of an index received signal 
confirmation in the fact that almost simultaneously with their 
own appeared the revision of Poole’s great index of periodicals, 
in which the Polttical Science Quarterly was one of the thirty- 
seven retained out of the enormous number in the original Poole. 

Columbia was the first of the great American universities to 
put forth a periodical in the field of political science. Since the 
Faculty of Political Science started: the Quarterly, magazines 
covering the whole or part of the same subjects have been estab- 
lished at Harvard, Yale, Chicago and Pennsylvania. Princeton 
was earlier in the field with the Vew Princeton Review, but this 
did not pretend to confine itself to political science, and, wide as 
it was in scope, it was absorbed by the Political Science Quar- 
terly in 1889, when the latter was but three years old. It is in- 
teresting, also, that the editor of the Vew Princeton Review has 
since become a member of the Faculty of Political Science and 
hence an editor of the Quarterly. 

The policy of the Political Science Quarterly is shown by 
the index to have been directed toward the treatment of all the 
great topics of political interest in a conservative and scholarly 
way. Its list of contributors includes a large array of names 
prominent in social, juristic, economic and historical science. 
Many foreigners appear, and this fact confirms what is otherwise 
well-known, that the Quarterly has performed a goodly part in 
the work of winning for Columbia a reputation, both at home 
and abroad, for high standards in progressive scholarship. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The University has lately published a handbook giving four- 
teen photographic views of the buildings and grounds and a 
general statement of its educational work. The pamphlet was 
intended primarily to be distributed at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition as a souvenir, but a special edition has been printed for 
free distribution in the office of the secretary. 


** # 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees of the University Press, 
held November 26, 1901, the following gentlemen were elected 
editors of the UnNtversiTy QuaRTERLY for the year 1901-1902: 
from the College, Professor C. H. Young; from the Faculty of 
Law, Professor G. W. Kirchwey; from the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Professor F. S. Lee; from the Faculty of Applied Science, 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin; from the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence, Professor W. A. Dunning; from the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy, Professor G. R. Carpenter; from the Faculty of Pure 
Science, Professor Bashford Dean; from Teachers College, 
Professor J. E. Russell; from Barnard College, Professor M. 
L. Earle; from the University Press, John B. Pine, Esq. ; from 
the Library, Dr. J. H. Canfield. Professor Hamlin was elected 
managing editor. 

** * 

On looking over the names of those who were honored by 
Yale at its recent celebration, we observe with satisfaction that 
Columbia fared relatively very well indeed. Of sixty-two hon- 
orary degrees conferred, six fell to men connected with this 
University. Two went to members of the corporation, Mr. 
Low and Bishop Potter; three went to Professors Rood, Mat 
thews and Moore, and one to Rev. Dr. Hall, a member of the 
University Council. As against this total of six to Columbia, 
four went to Harvard, three to Johns Hopkins, and two each to 


Princeton and Chicago. 
** * 


The last annual report of President Low differs from its pred- 
ecessors in one important particular, namely, the incorporation 
therein of an elaborate report of fifty-odd pages by the registrar. 
The report consists of various statistical tables, the bulk of it 
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being taken up with statistics of registration which show the 
attendance upon each and all the courses given in every depart- 
ment of the University during the year 1900-01. The labor in- 
volved was enormous and difficult, and we congratulate the 
registrar on his achievement. 


* * * 


An event of much more than passing interest to all Columbia 
men is the recent organization, in New York City, of a Columbia 
University Club. The desirability of such an institution, to 
meet the social needs of the numerous Columbians who live or 
do business in the city, has long been felt and has been the sub- 
ject of much informal discussion. We greet the new enterprise 
with satisfaction and hope that it may prosper to the advantage 
of its members and of the University. The club has established 
itself at 41 West 36th Street. A somewhat detailed account of 
the organization, which reaches us too late for this issue of the 
QUARTERLY, may be expected in the next number. 


University CounciL 


At a special meeting of the University Council, held October 
12, 1901, a minute suggested by the resignation of President 
Low was submitted by a committee previously appointed for the 
purpose—the committee consisted of Professors Burgess and 
Hutton—and unanimously adopted. After reciting graphically 
the growth of Columbia during Mr. Low’s administration, the 
minute closed with the following personal tribute : 

‘* But Mr. Low brought to the solution of the problems of the 
University qualities even more important and needful than these 
intellectual powers. First and highest among these qualities, 
and most indispensable, was the power to win and to hold the 
full and unwavering confidence and the cordial and zealous co- 
operation of all his colleagues, a power which can come only 
from an innate love of truth, joined with an open mind, a high 
sense of justice, unbending integrity, kindness of heart and 
genuine deference in manner. Every officer of the University 
felt that his interests and the interests of his department were 
safe in the hands of Mr. Low, and that no occult influences 
would ever be allowed to prevail in the administration of the 
affairs of the institution. It is the recollection of these rare and 
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invaluable traits, even more than of his administrative abilities, 
which makes the parting with him so hard and regretful, and 
which moves this Council to express the hope and wish, for 
itself and for the bodies represented in it, that from his seat in 
the Board of Trustees of the University Mr. Low may still con- 
tinue to manifest his old interest in the development of the Uni- 
versity and may still exert his great powers in the promotion of 
its welfare.” 

‘** Though conscious that these words do not express with any 
adequacy the feelings of the members of this body concerning 
the obligations of the University and all of its officers to Mr. 
Low, and their deep regret at his retirement from the presidency, 
yet your committee would beg to recommend that the minute be 
spread in full upon the records of the University Council, and 
that the Secretary be directed to transmit a copy of it, with a 
suitable letter, to Mr. Low.” 


RELiGious INTERESTS 
Chapel Service.—Beginning with Monday, October 7th, on 


which occasion President Low was present and gave a brief 
farewell address, the usual services have been held daily. As 
hitherto the room assigned for this purpose is room 305 Scher- 
merhorn Hall. n_his last report to the trustees, President 
Low drew attention particularly to the pressing need of a chapel 
building. Until such a building is provided it is a pity that we 
can not have a room exclusively devoted to religious services. 
The influence of association is wholly wanting now that men 
worship in a room which at all other hours is used for lectures 
and recitations. The chaplain is giving instruction in ‘+ The 
Great Religions of the World,” and has arranged for fortnightly 
addresses by various professors, the speakers for the first half- 
year being as follows: 

Oct. 7, PRESIDENT Low, Dec. 4, PROFESSOR SLOANE, 
Oct. 23, Dr. CANFIELD, Dec. 18, DEAN RUSSELL, 

Nov. 6, ACTING PRESIDENT BUTLER, Jan. 8, PROFESSOR REES, 

Nov. 20, DEAN VAN AMRINGE, Jan. 22, PROFESSOR GIDDINGS. 


Everything is done to make the brief daily service inspiring 
and devotional, and, while attendance is voluntary, it does not 
seem unreasonable to expect that those who profess to be Chris- 
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tians will frequently, and that all who believe in God will occa- 
sionally, be present at the chapel exercises. 

It would be well could we consolidate the several chapel ser- 
vices now held in the neighboring coérdinate schools or colleges 
of the University into a single daily service, held at an hour most 
convenient to all; for in this way we should secure a much 
larger attendance, and what is even more important, the Uni- 
versity might be made thus to feel in a new and visible way its 
essential oneness. 

The ideal will be approached only when, in a distinctive 
chapel building, at an hour most convenient to all, Columbia 
University, so to speak, will be engaged in worship, praising 
God for His goodness, and asking for a continuance of His 
blessing. The first step toward this, so desirable a consumma- 
tion, is that some man endowed with wealth shall see the need 
and provide a chapel. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.—In anticipation of their 
new home in Earl Hall the members of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have been actively engaged in the work of that 
organization. Through the kindness of the university authori- 
ties, two very desirable rooms in University Hall were placed 
at their disposal. During the week of examination for the in- 
coming class, and during the first ten days of the academic year, 
these rooms were kept open and used as the headquarters for the 
Association and the information bureau. A large number of 
new students visited the rooms and availed themselves of the 
privileges offered. 

The official boarding-house list prepared by the University 
was turned over to the Association, and several hundred stu- 
dents were in this way assisted in getting desirable rooms. 

A reception was held during the first week of the year, at 
which the captains of the various athletic teams, the leaders of 
the literary and debating interests, also a representative of Earl 
Hall, made addresses. Refreshments were served after the pro- 
gram, and a very pleasant half hour was spent in a sociable way. 

A mid-week religious meeting has been held, with an average 
attendance of sixty. These meetings have been very helpful to 
the students, and are expected to be held each week of the year. 
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Two Bible classes have been organized and are now in running 
order. Plans for the third have been partly completed. Class 
A is in the Life of Christ; Class B in the Acts and Epistles. 
Class C will be for the law students; the subject is not yet 
chosen, but will be on that portion of the Bible which will most 
interest law students. 

Until Earl Hall is finished the two rooms in University Hall 
will be used as the office of the Association and as a reading and 
study room for all students. 


Tue GyMNASIUM 


To THE EpIToR OF THE QUARTERLY: 

Str :—An editorial inthe New York Zimes last July on the 
subject of swimming has led several to inquire what Columbia 
is attempting in this sort of teaching. The article gave a true 
statement of the case in saying that a large number of men and 
women cannot sustain themselves in the water, but we may also 
say with assurance that these same men and women, could they 
receive proper instruction, would in most instances master this 
accomplishment. 

No pupil in our experience has failed to learn to swim after 
he has come under the instruction of the department. Some- 
times it has required a great deal of time and patience. The 
student, perhaps, has been markedly lacking in codrdination; 
he has had a high degree of nervousness and found it difficult to 
gain confidence and self-command. Then there have been cases 
of deformity or organic lesion which precluded any exciting 
exercise and made it all the harder to accomplish the end in view. 

From the result of recent tests in psychology we may expect 
these conditions to be more common in women than in men, and 
the difficulty in learning to swim will be found correspondingly 
greater in the female pupil. On an average, eight lessons are 
sufficient for men to acquire some skill in handling themselves in 
the water, while women find ten lessons necessary to become 
fair swimmers. 

Swimming is one of the required exercises of the freshman 
and the first-year Science classes at Columbia. Ona canvass 
of these students each year we find that 28% of the College men 
require this instruction, while the smaller portion, 26%, of the 
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Science men have not learned to swim. I attribute this disparity 
to the difference of ages, for the Science students average a year 
and a half older than those in the College. These men report 
in squads of eight until they have learned the plain breast stroke 
and swimming upon the back. This instruction occupies the 
first half of each year until all have learned to swim and return 
to their gymnasium work on the main floor. The necessary 
lessons to teach the men in squads of this size for half an hour a 
day are on the average twelve, and in only one instance have 
these lessons numbered twenty-four. It is interesting to note 
that the learner in this case was handicapped by deformity; yet 
his perseverance stood him in good stead, for he succeeded well 
enough to figure in saving a friend from drowning last summer. 

The women students of the University were admitted to the 
gymnasium last winter for two evenings a week, and seventy- 
nine of these took swimming lessons. Out of this number, 
twenty-eight completed their course, and the others hope to con- 
tinue their lessons this winter. The pool was in almost constant 
use during the brief summer session, and in this time twenty-nine 
women and seven men succeeded in mastering the stroke, out of 
the eighty-five who made use of the pool, bringing the total num- 
ber of persons who have learned to swim during the past year to 
one hundred and twenty-three. 

In addition to this elementary work a great many lessons have 
been given other students in advanced swimming, diving, and 
life-saving methods; so that I think it may be said, inferring 
from this record, that the swimming pool has been a valuable 
factor in the University work and that Columbia is doing her 
share in making her students familiar with the art of swimming. 

Respectfully, W. L. Savace 


THE SuMMER CouRSES IN PuRE AND APPLIED SCIENCE * 


Chemistry.—The summer school in industrial chemistry, 
under the direction of Professor Pellew, was given as usual this 
year, during the week preceding Commencement, and proved to 
be extremely interesting. 

*The instruction described under this head, being given at various 
points more or less distant from New York, must be understood as 


separate and distinct from the scientific courses offered at the regular 
summer session of the University on Morningside Heights. 
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On Monday, June 3rd, the students assembled in the morning 
at the Color and Paint Factory of Messrs. D. F. Tiemann & 
Co., on West 125th St., where Mr. Tiemann himself conducted 
them through his works and showed them the methods of prep- 
aration of mineral pigments, and of some dyewood lakes. In 
the afternoon they met at the Consolidated Gas Company’s 
works, in West 16th St., where they studied the earlier processes 
of coal-gas manufacture, under the personal direction of Mr. 
Oscar Boedelsen (’84, School of Mines), now assistant superin- 
tendent of the company. 

On Tuesday, June 4th, they spent the morning at the Colgate 
Soap Works in Jersey City, where Mr. Austin Colgate very 
kindly explained the various processes of soap-making to them. 
Later, the party went to Newark, N. J., and spent the afternoon 
in the beautiful new paint factory of Lewis Berger & Co. This 
visit was one of the most interesting ever made by the students 
of the School of Chemisty, for the factory is very modern and 
up to date in its equipment, and very carefully planned ; while 
the work done, the manufacture of lake pigments from various 
coal-tar dye-stuffs, is one of the latest and most interesting de- 
velopments of modern chemistry. The officers of the company 
were extremely kind in showing the party the various processes, 
both in the works and in the large and well-equipped laboratory 
attached to it. 

On Wednesday, June 5th, an all-day trip was made to Glen 
Cove, L. I., to visit the Starch and Glucose Works. Entrance 
to these works is, as a rule, strictly prohibited, but through the 
kindness of Gen. Hiram Duryea, the students were made wel- 
come and shown all the processes, not only of making starch, 
glucose, and grape sugar, but also of working up the various 
by-products. 

Thursday, June 6th, was spent in Brooklyn. In the morning 
the party visited the Bushwick Glass Works, through the kindness 
of Messrs. Wm. Bromfield & Co., and saw there the latest and 
most improved methods of making bottle glass and glass carboys 
in large quantities, by the use of the Siemens tank furnaces. In 
the afternoon they went to the factory of Mr. Franklin H. Kalb- 
fleisch, where they studied the manufacture of pure sulphuric 
acid from Sicily sulphur, and also of nitric acid, sodium sul- 
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phate and other allied chemicals. This visit was very interesting 
because the works, while very carefully planned and managed, 
were so smal] that the students could grasp the important process 
of making oil of vitriol without much difficulty. 

On Friday, June 7th, the party met in Passaic, N. J., and were 
shown through the Algonquin Woolen Mills, by the kindness of 
Mr. Winthrop Cowdin. This gave the students a good op- 
portunity to view the preparation of raw wool and shoddy, the 
spinning, weaving and dyeing of the raw material, and the vari- 
ous processes for finishing the woven product. The afternoon 
was spent at the Passaic Print Works, where the superintendent 
and chemist both took the party over the mill, and showed them 
the various methods for bleaching, printing and finishing calico 
goods. 

The last day, June 8th, was spent in finishing the study of 
illuminating gas. In the morning the students visited the Con- 
solidated Gas Company’s works in East 26th Street, and 
examined the methods of producing water gas, and later in the 
afternoon they went to the neighboring gas works in East 14th 
Street, and saw the operation of the mechanical stokers and 
mechanical dischargers, in manufacturing coal gas after the 
most modern methods. 

This ended the regular work of the summer; but a more in- 
formal close was given it in the form of a reception to the gradu- 
ating class of the School of Chemistry, which was held at the 
house of Professor Chandler that evening and proved extremely 
pleasant to every one concerned. 

The summer course, as usual, was attended not only by the 
regular second and third year students of the School of Chemistry, 
but by several special students, who seemed greatly to appreciate 
the opportunities offered to enter factories and study processes 
usually kept strictly private. The party was also accompanied 
by enough officers of instruction so that the students were able to 
profit by their opportunities. 


Geodesy.—The geodetic summer course was given as usual at 
Osterville, Mass., from June 3d to July 13th. The party con- 
sisted of twenty persons, and was in charge of Professor Harold 
Jacoby, assisted by Dr. W. C. Kretz, who replaced temporarily 
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Dr. S. Alfred Mitchell, absent on the U. S. eclipse expedition 
to Sumatra. The additional assistants were Messrs. R. E. 
Dougherty, C.E., and O. L. Brodie, C.E. With the help of 
these gentlemen the work was completed satisfactorily within 
the usual time limits. 

The new base-measuring arrangements reported upon last year 
have been modified somewhat, as the authorities would not again 
permit the use of public property for the execution of our base- 
measures. A new place for this work was therefore selected, 
and new permanent monuments were built. The present site is 
on private property, and can probably be used for many 
years. 

The professor in charge of this course ventured a year ago in 
the QuARTERLY to ‘‘ direct particular attention to the question 
of providing an adequate supply of instruments.” Nothing 
having been done in the matter, he desires to refer again to his 
former report. Fortunately, in 1901, the class was somewhat 
smaller than usual; but next year we shall have the largest in 
the history of the school, and the lack of instruments will be 
felt more than ever. This practical summer work is really one 
of the things most useful to the civil engineers in equipping 
them for their future career; even the students themselves attach 
great value to it, and make strenuous efforts to learn all they can 
during the six weeks at their disposal. Those among them who 
are condemned to use our oldest instruments, that have been 
handled by successive generations of students for twenty years, 
rightly make complaint. There can be no doubt that the sum- 
mer course in geodesy, important as it is to undergraduate engi- 
neers, should be equipped with instruments of the latest form, 
and embodying the latest improvements. 

The school this year had the pleasure of a visit from Professor 
Rees, head of the astronomical department, who expressed him- 
self very favorably as to facilities and arrangements for our work 
at Osterville. 


Geology.—The geological department conducted two summer 
courses during the vacation. The first, in the Hudson valley, 
was divided into two parts. Immediately on the close of exam- 
inations, Dr. Julien guided a party over the Cortland series of 
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eruptive rocks just south of Peekskill. After spending three or 
four days in this region, the party proceeded to Rondout and 
passed under the charge of Mr. Van Ingen. They then studied 
for a week the folded rocks along the Hudson at this point and 
in the valley of Esopus Creek. 

The second course was given in connection with the summer 
course in mining. Dr. Grabau met the party at Marquette, 
Mich., the second week in July, and passed about ten days with 
them in the study of the Archean, Algonkian and Cambrian 
strata in that vicinity. The class then dispersed to their homes. 
On the conclusion of the regular summer session, Dr. Grabau, 
accompanied by Mr. Shimer, newly elected assistant in paleon- 
tology, began field work in the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
under the auspices of the Michigan Geological Survey. They 
spent the remainder of the vacation in this work and in addi- 
tional observations in the western part of New York and the 
neighboring portions of Ontario. 


Metallurgy.—The vacation courses in practical metallurgy 
are intended primarily for students enrolled under the Faculty 
of Applied Science, who are candidates for degrees in metal- 
lurgical mining and mechanical engineering; the attendance 
upon them is practically confined to such students. The aim of 
the regular lecture courses is to supply the fundamental theories 
and principles of metallurgy; the laboratory courses permit the 
students to demonstrate to their own satisfaction at least a part 
of these theories and principles, while the summer school shows 
their successful application to commercial work—a point in the 
education of men for technical positions whose importance needs 
no emphasis at Columbia. 

The summer work is done by two sections, which take up 
the study of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy respectively ; 
mechanical engineers are required to attend the former, min- 
ing engineers the latter, and metallurgical engineers both sec- 
tions. 

In the session of 1901 this distinction was not so sharply drawn 
as usual, as will be seen from the following schedule: 
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Works of Location 


Taken by 








Copper, Lead, | American Perth Amboy, | Section 2 
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Silver. Refining Co. 


Iron and Steel. | Penn. Steel Co. | Steelton, Pa. | Secs. 1 and 2 
oe ee a) «“ oe 


“< « “ “ Section 
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Point, Md. 


Zinc and Spie- | New Jersey | Newark, N. J. 
geleisen. | Zine Co. 
Lead, Gold and | Balbach Smelt- | = 
Silver. | ingand Re- | 
| fining Co. 

















Attendance: metallurgists, 2; mining engineers, 20; me- 
chanical engineers, 14. 

The work was in charge of Mr. W. A. Bentley, of the de- 
partment of metallurgy, assisted by Messrs. E. J. Hall and J. 
A. Meehan. The department desires to acknowledge the uni- 
form courtesy shown to its officers and students by those in au- 
thority at the plants studied, which has made possible to our 
undergraduates this view of the practical side of metallurgy. 


Mining.—The usual summer class in mining was held this 
year in the iron and copper districts of the northern peninsula 
of Michigan. During the first part of the session, lasting 
about four weeks, headquarters were established at Ishpeming, 
one of the important centers of the Marquette ironrange. Here 
the students began their work by studying in detail the plant 
and methods of mining at the interesting soft and hard ore 
mines of the Pittsburgh and Lake Angeline Iron Company. 
Mine surveys, each lasting one week, were made also by the 
several squads of students. The class afterward went under- 
ground at the Barnum mine, and visited the surface plants of the 
Salisbury and Cleveland Lake mines, of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. 

The last week of the session was spent in he copper region 
on Keeweenaw peninsula. Here the students had the privilege 
of going underground in the Quincy and Atlantic mines, the 
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former being 5,600, and the latter about 2,700 feet deep. They 
also visited the great surface plants of the Calumet and Hecla 
and Tamarack mines, the Quincy and Calumet and Hecla con- 
centrating mills, and the Dollar Bay smelting and copper wire- 
drawing works. 

Fifteen students attended the summer class, which was in 
charge of Adjunct Professor Peele, assisted by Messrs. C. K. 
Hitchcock, Jr., and A. L. Queneau. Several other members 
of the third and fourth classes, who had had previously some 


experience in practical mining, made independent trips during 
the summer vacation. 


Surveying.—Eleven years ago the summer school of survey- 
ing was located at Camp Columbia, near Morris, Litchfield Co., 
Conn. Each succeeding year has witnessed the return to this 
camp of the students who are registered in the courses of min- 
ing and civil engineering, to learn the theory and best methods 
of surveying in that most practical way—the actual performance 
of surveys in the field. 

All graduates and friends of the University will be glad to 
know that the attendance during the past year was the largest in 
the history of the school. One hundred and twenty-five students 
were present during the session. Of this total, one hundred and 
nineteen students were in camp simultaneously during the months 
of July and August. Fifty-three regulation wall tents furnished 
rooms for the students. Meals were served in the large dining- 
room in the headquarters building, in which were also situated 
the rooms and offices of the instructors, the instrument room, 
the store room and the kitchen. The large instrumental equip- 
ment, owned by the University, was not equal to the demand 
upon it. Some new articles were purchased, but extensive addi- 
tions remain to be made before another year. The seating 
capacity of the dining-room was reached. The accommodations 
at the wash-house and shower baths were entirely inadequate to 
meet the constant requirements of so many men. The season 
itself was unusually wet. This fact was a source of both grati- 
fication and regret. Damp weather does, to a certain small de- 
gree, interfere with the regular field practice, although it takes 
something more than a cloud to drive the men in from their 
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work. On the other hand, the question of maintaining an ade- 
quate water supply at Camp Columbia has, in previous years, 
given great anxiety, that too when the demands upon it were 
less than they were this summer. It must be added that this 
anxiety was in no sense due to the quality, only to the quantity 
of the supply. This question and others connected with the 
administration of the school may, in view of the probable still 
greater increase in attendance, require a change in its location 
in the near future. 

The table below, which shows the registration for the past 
four years, will enable one better to understand how large the 
increase has been. The last column is given to indicate the 
probable attendance next summer. The estimate is conservative 
and is based upon the present registration in the courses of min- 
ing and civil engineering. Besides these regular students we 
always receive applications from men, not registered at Colum- 
bia, for entrance to these classes. Not a few have come from 
men holding responsible positions in the faculties of small col- 
leges who wish to add a course in surveying to the present list 
of subjects offered by them in their institutions. 





Year 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 





Attendance................000 sspesaneenscebenns 59 96 g2 125 | 207 
Increase per cent. over 1898 63 56 112 | 251 





By many of the readers of the QUARTERLY the real character 
of the instruction given and of the work done at the summer 
course is probably not understood. The space here available is 
not sufficient to warrant anexplanation. It could only be of the 
most general character and would, therefore, lose its greatest 
significance. Those specially interested will find detailed infor- 
mation in the circular of the School, which may be had at the 
office of the secretary, or by direct application to Professor 
Lovell. Suffice it to say that it is the policy to leave no uncer- 
tainty in the minds of the young men, who are required, in par- 
ties of two or three each, satisfactorily to complete each of the 
various surveys before they are recommended for graduation 
from the University. Approximately fourteen weeks’ time, ex- 
tending over parts of two or three summers, is sufficient for the 
completion of the entire work done at the Summer School of 
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Surveying. The method of organization and instruction fur- 
nishes an incentive for earnest work by each student. The suc- 
cesses which mark the efforts of our young graduates, in both 
field and office, are additional incentives for each to make the 
most of his time. That they have a true appreciation of their 
opportunities is best shown by the manner and spirit in which 
they take up the work. 

The summer of 1901 witnessed an unusual manifestation of 
loyalty to the School and to the interests of the University. One 
hundred and twenty men living together day and night for six 
weeks came to know each other thoroughly. Their sympathies 
and common interests were aroused. True college spirit among 
them grew strong. Perfect codperation and good-will to all, on 
the part of every one in camp, made the summer pass pleasantly 
alike to instructors and students. All those who return next year 
with the good of the School at heart will hope to see this spirit 
remanifest itself and become an established part of the life of 
the camp. 

Mr. A. Black, instructor in civil engineering, and Mr. M. S. 
Falk, tutor in civil engineering, had direct oversight of the in- 
struction and field work of courses 16 and 15 respectively. To 
them and to the able assistance of Messrs. R. E. Dougherty, O. 
L. Brodie, A. J. Roell and M. Zipser, all graduates in civil en- 
gineering at Columbia, is due, in very large degree, the success 
which characterized the work. The general supervision and 
management of the School was in charge of Professor Earl B. 
Lovell. 

ScHoots oF APPLIED SCIENCE 


School of Architecture.—The School opens the twenty-first 
year of its existence with a larger enrollment of new students 
than has been recorded before since the present curriculum and 
standards of the School went into effect. Twenty-eight are reg- 
istered in the first-year class, a number of whom are taking sec- 
ond-year studies in part, and there are five new special students. 
There are also two College students taking studies in the first-year 
class; a total of thirty-five new names. Last year there were 
eighteen new students in the regular course and five special stu- 
dents. The increase in the enrollment of new students who are 
candidates for a degree is thus sixty per cent. 
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More important than this numerical gain is the increase in the 
proportion of graduate students and of college undergraduates, 
coming with the experience of from two to four years of aca- 
demic studies before entering upon their professional course in 
architecture. Nine of the twenty-eight names on the first-year 
roll are of graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hop- 
kins and Lake Forest universities and the University of North 
Carolina. To these may be added Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, represented by one undergraduate. This accession of uni- 
versity men, most of whom are taking advanced work in place 
of elementary studies already covered in the University before 
coming here, is a distinct gain to the School. It emphasizes the 
fact that the course in architecture is in its general character in 
reality a graduate course, and helps to maintain those high stand- 
ards of scholarship and liberal culture which the School is en- 
deavoring to establish. 

There have also been admitted as regular students to advanced 
standing two of last year’s special students. These and like 
cases occurring almost every year, justify fully the position 
taken by the trustees and faculty with reference to special stu- 
dents in architecture. Only men of several years’ experience as 
draughtsmen in offices are now admitted to the privilege of spe- 
cial study in purely elective courses; and these, coming to us 
with superior qualifications on the professional side, are encour- 
aged to make up any deficiencies in the requirements for admis- 
sion that may stand against them and to pass all the examina- 
tions requisite for enrollment in advanced standing. Some of 
the best men who have graduated from this School have entered 
the regular course in this way. One of the two so admitted this 
year is a graduate of Tulane University, New Orleans. The 
increasing range of the territory from which the School draws 
its students is noticeable. 

The change in the character of the university course in ad- 
vanced design (Architecture 21), authorized by the trustees and 
faculty last spring, has been put into successful operation. This 
course has hitherto been identical with the fourth-year courses in 
design and history, but is now of a strictly graduate character, 
consisting of four problems in advanced architectural design 
occupying each two months and accompanied by a certain 
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amount of original research, the problems being as nearly as 
possible equal in importance and difficulty to those given out in 
the first class of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but distinctly Amer- 
ican in character. It is intended that this course shall afford to 
graduates and draughtsmen of mature experience, who are un- 
able to devote three to five years of their life to study in the 
Paris school, as near an equivalent for the foreign discipline as 
it is possible to furnish in this country. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Mr. R. S. Peabody, in his address at the recent conven- 
tion of the Institute in Buffalo, earnestly recommended the 
establishment of scholarships for precisely such advanced study 
in the American schools of architecture, the recommendation 
being made without knowledge of the fact that this School had 
aleady taken steps toward meeting this need. 

Professor Hamlin is to deliver the Trowbridge course of lec- 
tures on art at Yale University in November and December. 


Department of Metallurgy.—The efficiency of the depart- 
ment has been increased by the creation of the office of tutor in 
metallurgy in place of that of assistant in metallurgy, and Mr. 
A. L. J. Queneau has been appointed to the position. 

At the biennial congress of the International Association for 
Testing Materials and Construction, which was held at Buda- 
pest in September, Professor Howe was elected ‘ President 
d’ Honneur” of the congress, as well as chairman of the princi- 
pal section, that of metals. 

The following theses have lately been published by students in 
the department: ‘* The temperature limits for the separation of 
graphite from martensite in pure cast iron,” by H. P. Tiemann, 
and ‘* The micro-structure and physical properties of cast-iron 
as affected by heat treatment, especially in the manufacture of 
malleable cast-iron,” by A. T. Child and W. P. Heineken. 


ScHOOL oF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The literary output of the faculty this autumn has been some- 
what noteworthy. In addition to contributions to periodicals, it 
includes the following volumes: Two by Professor Burgess on 
‘*The Civil War and the Constitution”; one by Professor Gid- 
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dings, entitled ‘* Inductive Sociology”; one by Professor Clark 
on ‘* The Control of Trusts,” and one by Professor Sloane on 
** The French Revolution and Religious Reform.” 

Professor Clark took part in the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Association at Lake Mohonk, in May, and in 
September delivered an address before the Association of Unita- 
rian Churches. ‘ 

Professor Robinson delivered an address at Syracuse, Novem- 
ber 29th, before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, on ‘* The Elective 
System and a Liberal Education Historically Considered.” 

Of the sad and untimely death of Professor Mayo-Smith fitting 
words are spoken elsewhere. His course on historical and prac- 
tical political theories is being given by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins and Chicago. 

Professor Seligman was chairman of the program committee 
at the National Tax Conference, held at Buffalo, May 23-5; 
he read a paper on tax reform in the United States, delivered an 
address on the taxation of personal property, and drafted the 
resolutions which were adopted by the conference. 

Professor Moore conducted courses on international law in the 
Naval War College, at Newport, R. I., during the past summer. 
His lectures are soon to be published by the Navy Department. 

A volume called ‘‘ The History of Political Theories, Ancient 
and Modern,” by Professor Dunning, is announced for early 
publication by The Macmillan Co. 

Department of History.—An event of prime importance in 
the history of this department is the fitting up of a reading room 
—323 University Hall—containing a specially chosen collection 
of working books for students in history. More extended com- 
ment on this enterprise may be expected hereafter. 


ScHOoL oF PHILOSOPHY 
Depariment of English.—The registrar’s report for 1900-01 
shows that the total registration for last year in courses in English 
(exclusive of Teachers College) was 1,131. The number of stu- 
dents taking one or more courses in English was 569. There 
were 72 graduate students pursuing courses in English, of whom 
36 took English as their major subject. The department is now 
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the largest in the University, with the exception of certain de- 
partments in the professional schools. The total registration for 
this year will show a considerable advance over that for 1900-01. 

Professor Matthews was one of the eight American authors 
who were honored by receiving the degree of Doctor of Letters 
at the Yale bi-centenary celebration. He is giving this year, for 
the first time in Columbia College, a course on the development 
of the English drama. His volume of linguistic papers, ‘* Parts 
of Speech: Essays on English,” was published early in September 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Professor Trent addressed the Monday Night Club of Prince- 
ton University, November 8th, on ‘* The Aims and Methods of 
Literary Study.” He is giving three new courses this year—two 
in the School of Philosophy on English literature between 1660 
and 1745, and between 1798 and 1850, and one in Barnard 
College on Beowulf. He has just published, through the Brad- 
ley-Garrettson Co., a volume entitled ‘‘ Progress of the United 
States during the Nineteenth Century,” being Vol. 5 in Linscott’s 
‘¢ Nineteenth Century Series.” 


Department of Germanic Languages.—The total registra- 
tion in this department on November 1st was 543—as against 432 
at the close of last year. This remarkable increase, the distribu- 
tion of which will be given later, has imposed unusual burdens 
on the teaching staff, particularly that part of it which is con- 
cerned with undergraduate instruction. 

For some time past the department has felt increasingly the 
need of a special library and reading room—a need which the 
general library, owing to the location of books in different rooms 
and the necessary formalities connected with the service of a large 
library, does not meet in a perfectly convenient way. What is 
wanted is a small collection of reference-books and such other 
works as are in constant requisition by the German scholar. The 
attention of friends of the department has lately been called to 
this subject by Professor W. H. Carpenter, and the responses are 
such as to encourage the hope that the want will be supplied at 
no distant date. 

A course of public lectures in the German language will be 
given as usual during the winter. Several well-known speakers 
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who have favored us in former years will appear again on this 
year’s program, which is varied and interesting. We count it a 
particularly good fortune to be able to announce that the course 
will be opened on January 15 by the Hon. Carl Schurz, who 
will speak of his early reminiscences of the fatherland. 

Professor Thomas is just publishing, with Henry Holt & Co., 
‘‘The Life and Works of Schiller”—a sightly volume of 480 
pages, with a few illustrations in photogravure. The same pub- 
lishers have also just issued a ‘‘German Reader and Theme- 
book,” which is the joint work of Professor Thomas and Mr. 
Hervey. 

Philosophy and Education.—The designation of Professor 
Butler to serve as acting president of the University and the 
absence of Professor Hyslop on leave have required a complete 
reorganization of the courses offered in philosophy and educa- 
tion during the present half-year. 

The lecture work in Philosophy 1 and Education 2 is now 
given by Dr. John Angus MacVannel, instructor in psychology 
and education, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Dr. MacVannel was 
for a number of years an officer of the University, and has, at 
the summer sessions of 1900 and 1go1, given Philosophy 1 and 
Education 2 with great acceptance. 

Dr. Adam Leroy Jones is acting head of the department of 
philosophy, with the title of Lecturer in Philosophy, and has 
personal charge of the courses in ethics, esthetics and meta- 
physics, together with the direction of the seminar. 

Philosophy 3 (German Philosophy), in which there is an un- 
usually large enrollment this year, is being given by the new 
assistant in philosophy, Dr. Wilmon Henry Sheldon, formerly 
teaching fellow of philosophy in Harvard University. 

The long years of study which Professor Hyslop has given to 
the study of abnormal and extraordinary psychical phenomena 
have borne fruit in the publication, in October, as Part 41, Vol. 
16, of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, of 
his report, entitled ‘* Record of Observations of Certain Trance 
Phenomena.” This elaborate volume of nearly 700 pages covers 
every possible phase of the phenomena developed in connection 
with Mrs. Piper, the medium who has been for some time past 
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under the control of the Society for Psychical Research. Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s volume breaks entirely new ground, and will 
undoubtedly attract wide attention. 


Psychology and Anthropology.—A Psychological Journal 
Club, with about twenty members, has been organized by junior 
officers and graduate students of the University. The club meets 
fortnightly on Wednesday afternoons to hear and discuss reports 
on the contents of leading journals, and there will be in addition 
a series of monthly evening meetings of a more informal char- 
acter. The codperative preparation of a card catalogue, which 
shall be a select subject index of psychological literature, is also 
one of the purposes of the club. 

Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, who received the Ph.D. degree here 
at the end of last year in anthropology, has been appointed in- 
structor in the University of California, and is engaged in carry- 
ing on ethnological researches on the Hoopa Reservation. Mr. 
William Jones, fellow in anthropology, has been carrying on 
ethnological and linguistic work among the Sac and Fox 
Indians in Iowa and Oklahoma Territory. Mr. H. H. St. Clair 
has been engaged in researches among the Shoshone tribes of 
Wyoming and Oregon. Both these gentlemen have brought 
home valuable information on the customs and languages of the 
Indians among whom they have worked. 


Department of Romance Languages.—The public French 
lectures were resumed on Thursday, November 7th, the lecturer 
being Professor Jacques Hadamard, of the University of Paris, 
who chose for his subject the career of the scientific infant 
prodigy, Evariste Galois, who died at the age of twenty-one, 
in 1832. 

The visit of Professor Hadamard to this country was made on 
the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Yale University, at the celebration of which he represented 
the University of Paris and received the degree of LL.D. 

Other distinguished Frenchmen are expected to address audi- 
ences during the present college year under the auspices of the 
Romance department, especially Professor Léopold Mabilleau, 
of the Collége de France, and M. Hugues Le Roux, who is 
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the Hyde lecturer invited by the Cercle Francais of Harvard 
University. 

The result of the last war has been to make Spaniards better 
acquainted with the United States than was the case even after 
the Columbian celebrations of 1892-93. If they have learned to 
understand at their cost what the army and navy of the United 
States can do, it is just to say that the more liberal of the Span- 
iards see in this country something more than its fighting strength, 
and they are anxious to learn more of its internal constitution and 
administration. 

With that object in view, the editor of Zl Diéluvio, a \ib- 
eral daily published in Barcelona, asked from Mr. J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of this department, who is now in Spain, an article on 
Columbia University. The article, a sketch of about two pages, 
was published on the 19th of last September. To facilitate the 
understanding of what an American university is, a short descrip- 
tion of the educational system from the primary school to the col- 
lege is first given. A brief account of the history of Columbia 
since its foundation till the present time leads to a review of the 
different schools composing the University of to-day, together 
with details of the facilities offered to students by the library, 
museums, scholarships, etc. A more detailed account of the 
number of courses under the Faculty of Philosophy follows, as 
an illustration of the division of the different faculties. The 
article closes with a list of the courses on Spanish language and 
literature given in the departments of Romance languages and 
comparative literature, as being likely to prove of especial inter- 
est to Spanish readers. A note of thanks from the editor of Z7/ 
Diluvio expresses the wish that this description of Columbia 
may prove ‘‘a brilliant example and a stimulus to raise in our 
country the level of education, which is the cause of progress in 
all prosperous countries.” 


ScHooL oF PurE ScIENCE 
Department of Botany.—The botanical exploration of the 
West Indies by the combination of the forces of the department 
and the Botanical Garden has commenced in earnest. Professor 
Underwood spent the months of June and July in Porto Rico in 
company with a party of three botanists from Washington, D. C. 
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The western two-thirds of the island was transversed and over a 
thousand plants were collected. Besides herbarium material illus- 
trating the distribution of the flora, a considerable number of living 
plants, especially cacti, were brought back for cultivation in the 
conservatories, together with a large number of seeds. Dr. N. 
L. Britton, in company with Mr. J. F. Cowell of the Buffalo 
botanical garden, spent six weeks in the island of St. Kitts, re- 
turning to New York in the early part of October. He also 
made extensive collections including a very large number of liv- 
ing plants. The exploration of other of the West India islands 
will be pushed during the coming year. 

Dr. C. C. Curtis has secured a large series of illustrations of 
typical plants for exhibition and instructional purposes, which 
he is mounting for exhibition in the large laboratory in Scher- 
merhorn hall. He has also secured a considerable series of 
large photographs, illustrating particularly plant ecology, which 
will be mounted for the halls. 

Three of the botanical staff were in Europe during the sum- 
mer: Professor Lloyd in Bonn, afterward attending the congress 
in Geneva, Dr. Richards in Norway, and Miss Dunn in France 
and the Channel Islands. 

Dr. Howe has resigned his position as assistant to accept a 
position in the Botanical Garden. He made extensive collec- 
tions particularly of the alge in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
during the summer. His successor at Columbia is Dr. Alexan- 
der P. Anderson, who is a graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota and afterwards received his doctor’s degree at Munich. 
Dr. Anderson has been connected with the University of Minne- 
sota as an instructor but comes to us from South Carolina, where 
he was in charge of the botanical department in Clemson Col- 
lege. He will carry on researches in plant physiology at the Gar- 
den in addition to his duties as assistant at the University. 

Two new courses are added to the botanical research series, 
one bearing on plant pathology by Professor Earle, who resigns 
the chair of biology and horticulture in the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute to accept a position at the Botanical Garden; the sec- 
ond course is given by Dr. Arthur Hollick, whose work in paleo- 
botany is now carried on at the Garden. 

The botanical interests of New York were represented at the 
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Denver meeting of the A. A. A. S., by Professor Underwood 
and Dr. MacDougal; the latter was at that time on his return 
from two months’ exploration in northern Montana, while the 
former spent the month of September in the mountains of Colo- 
rado, securing considerable material for the flora of Colorado in 
course of preparation at the Garden. 


Department of Geology.—Professor Kemp passed the months 
of August and September, and a portion of July in field work 
in that part of the Adirondacks which lies between Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George. The work was done for the U. S. 
Geological Survey. Professor Kemp was accompanied by Mr. 
D. W. Johnson, university scholar in geology. 

Mr. George I. Finlay, assistant in geology, was a member of 
the U. S. Geological Survey party under Mr. Bailey Willis, 
which passed the entire vacation in the mountains along the 
national boundary between Montana and Idaho and the neigh- 
boring parts of British Columbia. 

Dr. Julien has completed during the summer several geolog- 
ical papers which he has had in hand for some time past. 


Depariment of Mathematics.—The library of the American 
Mathematical Society, consisting at present of some five hundred 
volumes, chiefly of mathematical journals, has been deposited in 
the Columbia University Library, where it is to be kept as a sepa- 
rate collection. This collection will aim to become as complete as 
possible in itself, duplicating as far as may be the general univer- 
sity library. The title to the books remains in the Society, which 
will augment the collection by the deposit of all works or journals 
which may be received by gift or by exchange for the two jour- 
nals, the Zransactions and the Bulletin, published by the So- 
ciety. The University has generously undertaken to bind, cata- 
logue and take care of the books now on hand and all future 
additions and to make them accessible to the members of the 
Society. Arrangements will be made by which the books may 
be sent to members living at a distance who may wish to consult 
them. 

The American Mathematical Society, to which such liberal 
consideration has been accorded by the University on this and 
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many other occasions, is, in fact, no stranger to the scientific hos- 
pitality of Columbia. The Society was founded here in 1888 
as the New York Mathematical Society, Professor Van Amringe 
being its first president and Professor Fiske its first secretary. 
The regular meetings were held at Columbia, and this practice 
was continued when the Society assumed its present national 
character and name, in 1894. The bi-monthly meetings bring 
to New York representative mathematicians from all parts of 
the country, and contribute a fair proportion to the cosmopolitan 
scientific atmosphere which a great university is proud to foster. 
The Bulletin of the Society has its main office here, Professor 
Cole being its chief editor, as well as secretary of the Society. 
The Zransactions, which is, in part, supported by subventions 
from a group of ten American universities, including Columbia, 
is edited by a committee, of which Professor Fiske is a member. 
Dr. Edward Kasner, of Barnard College, is assistant secretary 
of the Society. 

At a joint meeting of the American Mathematical Society and 
the American Physical Society, held at Columbia University on 
Saturday, Oct. 26th, Dr. Jacques Hadamard, professor of mathe- 
matics in the Faculté des Sciences, and official delegate from 
the University of Paris to the Yale bi-centennial celebration, 
presented a paper entitled ‘‘On the Theory of Elastic Plates.” 

The appointment of Dr. David Eugene Smith to the chair of 
mathematics in Teachers College strengthens the mathematical 
work of the University. Professor Smith is an authority on the 
history of mathematics and on methods of teaching mathematics. 
An account of Professor Smith’s academic services and publica- 
tions appeared in the QuaARTERLY for June, 1901, page 300. 
During the present year Professor Smith offers, besides profes- 
sional courses for teachers, a two-hour course entitled ‘¢‘ The 
History of Mathematics,” open to students who are acquainted 
with the usual college mathematics. 

Dr. George Herbert Ling, recently an instructor in mathemat- 
ics at Wesleyan University, has been appointed tutor in mathe- 
matics at Columbia. Dr. Ling was graduated in 1893 from the 
University of Toronto with the degree of A.B. He thereupon 
came to Columbia as a university fellow, obtaining the degree 


of A.M. in 1894 and the degree of Ph.D. in 1896. 
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The mathematical department of Barnard College has been 
increased by the appointment of Dr. William Findlay as tutor. 
Dr. Findlay received the degree of bachelor of arts in 1896 from 
McMaster University, Toronto, where he subsequently held for 
two years a fellowship in mathematics. The degree of doctor 
of philosophy was conferred upon him by the University of Chi- 
cago in 1901, the subject of his doctor’s thesis being ‘* The Sylow 
Subgroups of the Symmetric Group in & Letters.” 

Among the recipients of the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the Columbia University Commencement in June, 1901, was 
Miss Grace Andrews, assistant in mathematics in Barnard Col- 
lege. The title of Dr. Andrews’s dissertation was ‘* The Primi- 
tive Double Minimal Surface of the Seventh Class and Its 
Conjugate.” Miss Andrews is the second woman to receive a 
doctorate in mathematics from Columbia University. 

Department of Zodlogy.—The Columbia Biological Series, 
begun in 1894 with the publication of Professor Osborn’s work 
on the history of the evolution theory, has met with a success 
which justifies the hope that it has now established itself as a stand- 
ard and progressive series which may be indefinitely continued. 
The books of the series deal with current biological problems 
with sufficient fulness of detail to be of use to special students of 
zodlogy, yet endeavor to keep sufficiently in touch with broader 
questions to appeal to more general readers. The sixth volume, 
on the simplest animals, or protozoa, by Dr. G. N. Calkins, was 
issued Oct. 1, and has been very favorably received. The seventh 
volume, now in press, is on ‘* Regeneration and Experimental 
Embryology,” and is the work of Professor T. H. Morgan, 
of Bryn Mawr College, who is one of the leaders in the field of 
experimental morphology. It is hoped that an eighth volume 
will be issued during the coming year, and a ninth volume is in 
preparation. 

The current year has opened with every promise of success in 
respect both to number of students and quality of work, the 
increase in number being most marked in the graduate depart- 
ment. The researches in progress cover a more than usually 
wide range of subjects, including comparative anatomy, paleon- 
tology, neurology, embryology, cytology, cell-lineage and experi- 
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mental morphology. Important changes are contemplated in 
the advanced courses of instruction, which will much increase 
the effectiveness of the graduate work. New courses are to be 
offered in comparative embryology and histology, the advanced 
course in general zoélogy will be reconstructed so as to correlate 
it with the new courses, and additional opportunities for labora- 
tory work will be given in several directions. Advanced students 
will thus be offered a wider range of choice than heretofore, 
while a better coérdination of the courses will also be secured. 

Important changes have also been made in connection with the 
work at Barnard College, where Dr. Crampton has been ad- 
vanced to the grade of adjunct professor, Mr. W. E. Kellicott 
has been made assistant, and new facilities have been provided 
for graduate women students by means of a fund contributed by 
friends of the College. 

During the summer, the biological survey of the south shore 
of Long Island has made good progress under the direction of 
Professor Crampton, assisted by Messrs. Scott and Halsey, and 
a large number of specimens were collected for future study. 
Valuable embryological material was collected at Beaufort, N. 
C., by Mr. Torrey, whose studies on cell-lineage are yielding 
important results. Special work of research and instruction was 
carried on at the biological laboratories at Woods Hole and Cold 
Spring Harbor by Messrs. Calkins, Crampton, Strong, Mc- 
Gregor, Kellicott and others. Among these researches the in- 
teresting physiological studies of Dr. Calkins on the causes and 
conditions of degeneration and rejuvenescence in the protozoa de- 
serve special mention as an effective forward step in a difficult 
and important field of work. 

Professor Wilson attended the International Zodélogical Con- 
gress at Berlin, before which he read a paper embodying the re- 
sults of his recent experimental studies on the fertilization of the 
egg and related topics. He also visited a number of the leading 
European laboratories and museums. 

Professor Osborn, accompanied by Professor Eberhard Fraas, 
of Stuttgart, made a tour of the Jurassic exposures in the Rocky 
Mountain region, especially the classic localities in Colorado, 
Wyoming and South Dakota. Valuable results were secured as 
to the age of these beds in comparison with the Jurassic of 
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Europe. The department of vertebrate paleontology in the 
American Museum has been enriched by an exceptional number 
of splendid specimens secured through exploration and ex- 
change. 

The recent field-work of Professor Dean, and some other mat- 
ters of general interest, are described in the following letter to 
the editor of the QUARTERLY. 

Sir: In accordance with your suggestion I send you the fol- 
lowing notes relating to my stay in Japan and the Philippines 
during my sabbatical year. Perhaps I should first note that the 
trip was a long awaited one—for there was every reason to be- 
lieve that it was in Japan and there only that I could secure the 
material for a special study of certain primitive fishes, which I 
had vainly tried to collect during visits to the California coast. 

Mrs. Dean and myself reached Tokyo the early part of July, 
1900, and our Japanese friends, Professors Mitsukuri and Watase, 
of the Imperial University, Dr. Kishinouye, of the Imperial 
Fisheries Bureau, and Professor Ichikawa, of the Imperial Mu- 
seum of Tokyo, gave us a cordial welcome. As a representa- 
tive of Columbia I was received as a guest of the University of 
Tokyo, from whose officers, from the president downward, I 
had many object-lessons in the generous courtesy of the Japan- 
ese. 

The university speaks a volume for the changes in modern 
Japan. It is situated in the well-wooded garden formerly of the 
daimyo of Kaga, where it has grown up on the Bansho-shirabe- 
Jo, or the ** Place for the study of barbarian writings,” of half 
a century ago. It has now an extensive group of modern, well- 
equipped, European-style buildings, somewhat German in at- 
mosphere, with excellent laboratories and museums. Its faculty 
is large, and includes the names of many of the best-known 
Japanese investigators; there are but few foreign instructors and 
their number is constantly decreasing. The work of the uni- 
versity, if one can judge from the series of important memoirs 
which it is issuing, gives proof that research is taking its just 
place. As far asl was able to observe, the grade of a graduate 
student in Tokyo is actually higher than in most of our own in- 
stitutions. The degree which corresponds to the occidental 
Ph.D. (Hakushi) requires a longer course (four years, I un- 
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derstand, is the minimum term), while the requirements for a 
degree corresponding to A.B. (Gakushi) are certainly no lower 
than with us. 

In the interest of my zodlogical work I soon found it desirable 
to make my headquarters at Misaki, a small town at the mouth 
of the bay of Tokyo, where the Imperial University maintains 
a seaside laboratory. For in this favorable neighborhood there 
are several scores of fishermen who are in the habit of supply- 
ing the Tokyo fish-market from the deeper waters (300 to 700 
fathoms), and there was thus a daily chance for a collector to 
obtain rare and interesting forms. The laboratory itself is sit- 
uated on the site of an ancient and haunted castle, whose domain, 
.with picturesque pines, bluffs, harbors and relics, was long re- 
served for a summer residence of the Prince Imperial, but was 
finally ceded to the university in furtherance of its scientific 
work. Thanks to the courtesy of the university, the new 
laboratory buildings provided us with a delightful work place 
and home during our prolonged stay. 

My first object in visiting Japan was to secure the eggs and 
embryos of the Port Jackson shark, a form which there is some 
reason to believe traces a direct descent from known sharks of 
carboniferous times. Its embryos, therefore, might reasonably 
be looked upon to furnish evidence as to the relationship of the 
oldest sharks, and, therefore, as to the oldest back-boned animals. 
At Misaki I soon found that this form was moderately common, 
and the native divers and fishermen finally brought me in a valu- 
able series of itseggs. In this region, too, occurs another shark 
in which I was much interested. This was the frilled shark, 
which so closely resembles its palaozoic kindred that at the time 
of its discovery, some years ago, Professor Cope maintained 
that it actually belonged to one of his fossil genera. I had hardly 
hopes, however, of obtaining a series of its embryos—although 
the Japanese investigator, Dr. Nishikawa, had been able to 
secure several stages some years ago—on account of its great 
rarity; for one could easily count on his fingers all of even the 
adult specimens which had hitherto been brought from Japan. 
I found, however, that the exact fishing ground for this shark is 
in the neighborhood of Misaki, and that if one could secure 
many adult specimens there was a fair chance of obtaining em- 
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bryos, since this shark was known to be viviparous. Moreover, 
Professor Mitsukuri kindly arranged that should by any chance 
specimens escape me at Misaki, they should be captured for me 
a little later in the fish-market of Tokyo. In this way I finally 
secured a number of the much-prized embryos. For general 
zoélogical collecting Misaki proved everything that could be 
wished. Interesting types of deep-water fishes were brought in 
frequently. Stalked crinoids and beautiful glass-sponges were 
by no means uncommon, and such a zodlogical treasure as 
Lingula could be got almost at the steps of the laboratory. As 
a collecting ground for fishes, moreover, I was assured by Presi- 
dent Jordan, of Leland Stanford, who visited us and secured 
about three hundred species in three days, that he knows of no 
richer locality. 


During the fall of 1900 we made a short excursion to the 
island of Yezo, to obtain a glimpse at the aborigines of Japan. 
There are still about 12,000 of these, the Ainos, scattered about 
the island, but they are rapidly losing both their individuality 
and their ancient customs. In many towns the young Ainos 
are not to be distinguished from the Japanese. This trip proved 
such an interesting one that I was led to continue it, for the pur- 
pose of securing a collection of Aino antiquities, which was 
later sent to the American Museum of Natural History. My 
collecting gave incidentally an opportunity of meeting the older 
Ainos and of getting at first hand an idea of their curious cult, 
shown for example, in their fishing, tattooing, household and 
religious rites. Bear worship is still commonly practiced in the 
more primitive towns. 

During the winter another and longer excursion was made. I 
wished, first, to visit the island of Shikoku, where near the city 
of Kochi, are still, although rarely, to be found examples of the 
breed of long-tailed fowls—famous as one of the best examples 
of artificial selection—whose single feathers sometimes attain the 
extraordinary length of fifteen feet. Similar, and in a way as 
successful, results of artificial selection I had next an opportunity 
of examining near the ancient city of Nara, where the culture 
of gold fish has been carried on since early times; in fact, sev- 
eral private establishments which I inspected in this region dated 
back over two centuries. I now visited the centers of artificial 
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oyster culture in the neighborhood of Hiroshima, where the 
Japanese have evolved a system for the production of market- 
able oysters which compares very favorably with that of the 
coast of France. 

A short stay was then made in the Chinese coast cities, and a 
stop of a few days in Canton; then a trip to Manila. Here in 
conversation with Prof. Dean C. Worcester, United States Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, I learned, to my surprise, that liv- 
ing specimens of the pearly nautilus could be obtained in the 
channel off the island of Negros. Now, as few naturalists have 
ever seen well-preserved, to say nothing of living, specimens of 
the nautilus, a form of considerable interest in the zodlogical 
scale, here was evidently an opportunity which should not be 
lost. So we journeyed to Negros, and remained for upward of 
a month in the town of Bais, under most tropical conditions, in 
a land of cocoanut trees, bread-fruit, tailor-birds, pythons, rhino- 
ceros hornbills and scorpions, and with an excellent opportunity 
of observing the somewhat untrustworthy natives of our new 
territory. 

My first discovery in Negros was an uncomfortable one: the 
northern monsoons were in full force in the channel where my 
work was carried on, and the small prahus of the native fisher- 
men had a way of swamping. It was only by a happy chance 
that I was at last able to secure half a dozen specimens of liv- 
ing nautilus—enough, however, to give me the desired oppor- 
tunity of observing some of their habits. Incidentally, moreover, 
much interesting zodlogical material was here obtained, such as 
the rare black coral, brachiopods and millepores, and other typ- 
ical South Sea forms which hitherto had not been represented in 
our teaching collection. 


Very truly yours, 
BAsHFORD DEAN 


ScHoot oF MEDICINE 


Department of Physiological Chemistry.—William D. Cut- 
ter, A.B., recently resigned the position of assistant in this de- 
partment, and his place is taken by Philip B. Hawk, M.S. 

Alfred N. Richards, assistant in the department since its or- 
ganization, received the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia last 
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June. The subject of his thesis was: ‘‘ The Chemical Study 
of Yellow Elastic Connective Tissue.” 

In the preface of his ‘‘ Text-book of Plant Physiology,” Dr. 
D. T. MacDougal mentions the assistance which he received 
from Mr. J. E. Kirkwood, formerly a student in this depart- 
ment, and Dr. Gies, in the preparation of the chapter on ** Com- 
position of the Body,” pp. 147-174. Professor Bessey gave this 
chapter very complimentary reference in his review of Dr. Mac- 
Dougal’s book in a recent issue of Scéence. 

Dr. Gies spent part of the summer in research at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Hole, Mass., occupying the in- 
vestigator’s room of the department of physiology of this Univer- 
sity. A paper giving some of the results of his work was pub- 
lished recently in the American Journal of Physiology, entitled 
‘*Do Spermatozoa contain enzyme having the power of caus- 
ing development of mature ova?” 

Department of Physiology.—During the last summer Mr. R. 
A. Budington was a member of the staff of instructors in zodlogy 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Hole, Mass. 

In September last Professor Lee was in attendance at the Fifth 
International Congress of Physiologists in Turin. He presented 
three papers, one on ‘* The Causes of Muscle Fatigue,” one with 
Mr. C. C. Harrold on ‘‘ Rigor Mortis,” and one with Dr. W. 
Salant on ‘* The Action of Alcohol on Muscle.” All these rep- 
resented researches carried on during the past year in this de- 
partment. ' 

BARNARD COLLEGE 


The offer of Mr. John D. Rockefeller to give $200,000 to the 
endowment fund of Barnard College provided another $200,000 
be raised before Jan. 1, 1902, has led to an appeal to the people 
of New York to subscribe the money necessary to make Mr. 
Rockefeller’s conditional gift available. This appeal is signed 
by the treasurer and finance committee of the trustees. After a 
few words upon the honorable status already achieved by the 
College the appeal goes on to say: 

Barnard has shown that it is possible for a college to spring at once full- 
grown into the first rank, without passing through a preliminary stage of 


second-rate privileges and a gradually rising standard. Through its con- 
nection with Columbia, Barnard has been able, from the beginning, to 
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offer instruction of the highest grade and a degree equal to those of our 
oldest universities. Barnard has had, therefore, no unproductive period. 

Beyond everything, Barnard has shown that it is needed. Before 1889, 
not an institution offering women a college education existed in the 
vicinity of New York. Many declared that New York parents either did 
not care for the higher education of their daughters, or preferred to send 
them away from home. The steadily increasing number of Barnard stu- 
dents has controverted this reasoning better than any argument could 
have done. Girls come to Barnard partly because of its superior oppor- 
tunities in certain lines, but principally because parents are beginning to 
realize that college life and home life need not be mutually exclusive. 

Greater New York and the suburban towns within a radius of twenty-five 
miles have a population of more than four and one-half millions. Within 
a similar radius, Boston, with its comparatively small population, has four 
colleges open to women ; Philadelphia, three ; Baltimore, two ; Washing- 
ton, two; and Chicago, three. Already, as might have been expected, 
Barnard is overtaxing the accommodations which four years ago seemed 
ample. The young women of New York have proved that they need 
this college. The question now is whether Barnard will be able to supply 
the needs of their ever-increasing number. 

Owing to the constantly growing demand for more and larger class 
rooms, Fiske Hall dormitory must soon revert to its originally intended 
use as a science building. The college dormitory is one of the most 
powerful means for developing the finer womanliness, which is the ulti- 
mate aim of woman’s education, and it would indeed be a step backward 
if Barnard were to be left without a dormitory. A student’s building, 
also, is absolutely necessary for social and study purposes. Where over 
four hundred girls spend the entire day away from home, large provision 
must be made for their care—or health, manners and scholarly habits will 
suffer. Moreover, the absence of facilities for country sports makes im- 
perative the provision of a well-equipped gymnasium. Before these 
buildings become possible, more land must be secured in a district of 
steadily increasing land values. An observatory has already been 
promised, but the lack of a site prevents the gift from becoming im- 
mediately available. 

The pressing need of the College, however, is adequate endowment. 
The real strength of a college is in the spirit of the men and women who 
guide its thought and life, and, therefore, an endowment sufficient to 
command the services of the best educators is the surest guarantee of 
future usefulness that a college man can have. This endowment has 
been made a possibility through Mr. Rockefeller’s liberal offer ; and by 
timely codperation Barnard College can thus be placed on a permanently 
firm financial basis. 


It is to be hoped that so good a cause will find the favor 
requisite to success. The Barnard of the future—the college 
for women that we can all begin to see in our mind’s eye—needs, 
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to be sure, a much greater endowment than the sum here under 
consideration. But $400,000 will help. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College has entered upon the new year under aus- 
picious circumstances. The registration is greater than that of 
last year, the Horace Mann School is occupying its commodious 
new home, the repairs of the college building—involving an ex- 
penditure of $100,000 and incident to the removal of the School, 
the rearrangement of offices and the demands of certain depart- 
ments for larger quarters, due to recent rapid growth—are com- 
pleted, and the dormitory indirectly connected with the College 
is ready for occupancy. 

The registrar’s records for the week ending November rst 
show an increase of 164 in the number of students over the same 
period of 1900-01. There is also a noticeable gain in the num- 
ber of students enrolled in graduate courses. It is interesting 
to note that the increase in registration is almost exclusively of 
students from states other than New York. The enrollment 
from California alone is ten students, one of whom is head pro- 
fessor of education in Stanford University, another is an instruc- 
tor in the same institution, and two more are professors of ped- 
agogy in the California State Normal School. Maine sends six 
students, and the Southern States have a large representation. 

The dean’s report for the past year is especially interesting. 
It shows that the total enrollment in the College was 593 stu- 
dents, an increase of 33 per cent. over the previous year, and 
that of this number 180 are college graduates and 148 normal- 
school graduates—an increase of 80 per cent. and 56 per cent. 
respectively. The number of institutions represented was 82 
colleges and universities and 51 normal and training schools, 
as against 66 colleges and 41 normal schools the previous year, 
and 58 colleges and 21 normal schools in 1898-99. It is espe- 
cially significant that an increasing number of college graduates 
have registered in undergraduate courses. The 87 candidates 
for the higher diploma and the 70 candidates for the secondary 
diploma are all college graduates or persons of equivalent aca- 
demic training. Besides these, 6 candidates for the elementary 
diploma, 1 candidate for the kindergarten diploma, 3 candi- 
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dates for the domestic science diploma, 2 candidates for the 
fine arts diploma, and 1 candidate for the manual training 
diploma held degrees from other institutions. Morover, 67 
students have been admitted to advanced standing in our under- 
graduate courses on evidence of a partial course in some recog- 
nized college. 

The influence of the College has been best shown in the num- 
ber and character of the positions accepted by its students. Dur- 
ing the past year the number of positions to which students have 
been appointed or to which they have returned after leave of 
absence is 127, distributed as follows: colleges and universities, 
11; normal schools, 9; superintendent of public schools, 1; 
supervisors and special teachers, 19; secondary schools, 42; 
elementary schools, 27; kindergartens, 7; other positions 11. 
The Teachers College Committee has received direct applica- 
tions for 320 teachers, not counting many inquiries received by 
members of the faculty and teaching staff. 

The total expenditures for the year just past were $223,723.85, 
of which all but about $9,000 went for current expenses. The 
income of the College from earnings was $140,684.98 ; from trust 
funds $8,433.51, and from other receipts $297.31. The deficit 
of over $65,000 was counterbalanced by donations of over $84,- 
000; out of this surplus of $19,000, nearly half was used to pay 
a city assessment for opening One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street, west of Broadway, and the balance nearly wiped out the 
loan of $14,000 from the fiscal year 1900. Classes five times 
the size of those in 1897 are being conducted at an increased out- 
lay of but 47 per cent. The earning capacity of the College has 
kept practically even with the increase in expenditures. 

The first step toward the establishment of a department of 
physical education that shall take rank with the other educational 
departments of the College is seen inthe appointment of Thomas 
Denison Wood, M.D., as professor of physical education. 

Professor Wood is a graduate of Oberlin College and of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. He had charge of the 
men’s gymnasium at Oberlin for two years, and during the last 
ten years he has been professor of hygiene and organic training 
in Stanford University, California. Since May, 1900, Dr. 
Wood has been on leave of absence for the purpose of study and 
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travel in Europe. He comes to the College with an established 
reputation as a scholar and physician, whose chief interest is in 
physical education. 

Referring to the department of physical education in his report 
Dean Russell says, after some remarks on the importance of the 
subject : 

Teachers College has not waited upon the demand for specialists in 
other lines before making provision for their training. Our policy has 
been rather to do the thing that obviously should be done, and our ex- 
perience has been that the demand comes when the supply is ready. No 
one can deny the imperative need of specialists in physical education, 
and no institution in America is better fitted to undertake the training of 
such specialists. With the support of our School of Medicine and of the 
University departments of biology, psychology, and anthropology, and 
with the facilities for practical demonstration afforded in our schools of 
observation and practice, Teachers College can confidently undertake the 
task. There is but one hindrance—a suitable gymnasium and work- 
rooms for the department. Until this need is supplied, we can neither 
train specialists nor properly attend to the physical education of the 
pupils and students now under our care. No benefaction that we could 
receive would be more praiseworthy at present or more serviceable for 
the future. 

Two publications by members of the faculty have recently 
come from press. Professor Monroe’s ‘* Source Book in the 
History of Education for the Greek and Roman Period” aims to 
put in the hands of students in a convenient form the sources in 
the history of education for the classical period. These sources 
are so scattered, and consequently, in many cases, impracticable 
for class use, that this volume should meet a long-felt want. 
This volume is the first of a series by Professor Monroe which 
will cover the entire field of educational history. Professor 
Smith, in conjunction with Professor Beman, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, has published a revised American edition of Sundara 
Row’s ‘* Geometrical Exercises in Paper Folding.” This is the 
work so highly recommended by Klein, of Géttingen. The edi- 
tion is illustrated by half-tones representing the paper folding. 

The new dormitory, erected by the Morningside Realty Com- 
pany, stands on the west side of Amsterdam Ave., running from 
120th to r21st Sts. It is a handsome fire-proof structure, ten 
stories in height, the two lower stories being of stone, above 
which red brick with terra cotta trimmings is employed. It 
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consists of four sections, with connecting pavilions running along 
the central line of the building. The two end sections are given 
up to apartments, there being two of these on each floor. The 
two central sections, with the connecting pavilions, form the 
dormitory portion of the building, which is so arranged as to be 
completely shut off from the end sections, having its own 
entrances and elevator service. 

The main entrance on Amsterdam Avenue leads into a 
spacious rotunda, with marble floor and wainscoting. Light is 
admitted through two large domes of stained glass in soft colors, 
From either side of the rotunda passageways lead to the elevators, 
and also to the marble stairways which communicate with the 
upper floors. From the rotunda there is also communication 
with the offices of the building, and with the library and com- 
mon rooms, which are lofty and attractive. There are also two 
small parlors on this floor for the general use of the occupants of 
the dormitory portion of the building. 

The rooms in this portion are all designed to be occupied by 
one person, but are so arranged that they may be rented, if 
desired, in suites of two or three, and there are also a limited 
number of suites consisting of two rooms with private bath. 
The three-room suites consist of a study, out of which open two 
bed-rooms. 

The rooms are simply, but adequately furnished, and the 
rental price includes heat, light and care. The electric fixtures 
were specially designed for student use, and deserve mention as 
one of the features of the building. Each floor has two parlors 
for the general use of those on that floor, and is also equipped 
with ample toilet facilities, including shower and needle baths. 
On the ninth floor are located the dining rooms and restaurants. 
These are exceedingly attractive rooms, commanding wide out- 
looks over the city and the Hudson and East Rivers. The 
restaurants are so arranged as to communicate directly with the 
apartment ends of the building, the tenants of which may thus 
have ready access to them if meals are desired. Table board 
will be provided in the main dining rooms at very moderate 
rates for the women living in the dormitory. 

The building will undoubtedly prove a great boon to the 
women students of Teachers College, for whose benefit it was 
primarily designed and erected. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Columbia.—The two larger societies in the College, after 
some difficulty in getting housed, have gotten well under way. 
King’s Crown started with an enthusiastic meeting to welcome 
Professor Jackson back from India. The Crown this year will 
lay more stress on the social side, as it originally intended to do. 
It will try to get the men together as much as possible and to do 
all it can to promote a live college spirit by singing and cheer- 
ing. The singing is, however, hard to get under way, owing to 
the fact that there is really no good Columbia song-book of con- 
venient size. The Crown also hopes to get several prominent 
men to speak before it during the winter. 

The Deutscher Verein has reached the limit of its membership, 
and has a long line of applicants upon the waiting-list. The 
Verein hopes to repeat the success of last year and the meetings 
thus far have justified that hope. The library bought from the 
Conried fund is upon the shelves. It consists of books in and 
upon German literature and of many standard reference books 
connected with the advanced courses in the German department. 
The Verein may give a German play this year in the Irving 
Place Theater. Besides this, there are no definite plans except 
to continue to bring the officers and students together as before 
and to promote college spirit and Gemiitlichkeit. The Société 
Francaise has also begun work. The membership has been 
limited and the qualifications for admission have been made 
more rigorous. 

The Chess Club, though weakened by the loss of Falk, hopes, 
with the aid of some of the very good new men who have come 
out, to keep the cup and the championship. Hard preliminary 
practice games have been played with the strong teams of the 
Bishop’s, Newark and Brooklyn Chess Clubs. The team also 
defeated Princeton in a closely-fought match, the score being 5% 
to 4%. This is the third successive defeat for Princeton, which 
has scored 11 points to Columbia’s 19. 

Fifty-six men have come out for the Pennsylvania Debate, 
among whom are several of last year’s team and alternates. 
The method of choosing the team this year varies from that of 
previous years. Formerly the team was chosen from a number 
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of men who made six-minute speeches. Now a captain is ap- 
pointed and all the men are set to work looking up the subject. 
The candidates are divided into teams and the less fit men 
are gradually excluded. When all but six men have been 
dropped a public debate is held between them, and three and 
an alternate are chosen. This year’s subject is: ‘* Resolved, 
That an amendment to the Constitution of the U. S., providing 
for a change in the method of treaty-making, is undesirable.” 
Pennsylvania, which has the negative, won last year, but Co- 
lumbia, under the captainship of C. A. Baker, ’99 C., ’o2 L., 
hopes to turn the tables. The debate will be held on December 
13 at Lenox Lyceum. 

The Varsity Show this year will be a revival of ‘* Vanity 
Fair,” by Powers, ’99, and MacGregor, ’96. This show was 
given in ’98, and is one of the best ever turned out by Colum- 
bia actors. The show will probably be given early in February. 
The reason for a revival is that none of the shows submitted in 
competition seemed suitable. Of the two of which there was 
any question, that of Parsons and Westervelt was hardly a comic 
opera, but rather a farce comedy, while that of Huntting and 
Langs was not felt to be dramatic enough, in spite of its clever- 
ness and good music. 

The Papers at Columbia are doing very well. Spectator 
is much improved intone and letter press. The latter improve- 
ment is especially grateful. Sfectator is fast becoming the organ 
of the students as such, and if it continues its present tone it will 
do much for the good of the college. The Literary Monthly 
will continue along the same conservative lines as before, though 
all of its departments will be brightened as much as possible. 
Morningside, encouraged by the support it has received, will 
also endeavor to raise its tone. The Jeséer is still a little flabby, 
but under the present management there is no reason why it 
should not become a first-class college comic paper. 

The 1903 Columbian which is promised for December roth, is 
to be a far more imposing book than ever before. It will con- 
tain the usual material plus those new features which the times 
demand. In externals there will be one radical change—that 
of a flexible leather cover instead of the usual linen. Its dedi- 
cation is as yet a secret. 
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The classes are all active. The seniors will have a series of 
dinners and will try to develop the best possible senior singing. 
The junior ball will be given during the Christmas holidays. 
The soph. show this year is ‘* Arabian Nights,” a professional 
show. The freshmen have shown much energy and have or- 
ganized a debating society and a foot-ball team. Altogether the 
outlook for a good college year is very bright. G. H. D. 


Barnard.—It is hoped that the social part of Barnard life 
will not be as conspicuous this year as it was last. It is not in- 
tended, however, to limit the number of entertainments given, 
‘but simply to scatter them more judiciously over the college 
year. For this purpose a committee, known as the Play Super- 
vision Committee, has been appointed to investigate the plays 
given, the standing of the members of the casts, and the dates 
of the performances. The arrangements for the undergraduate 
teas have also undergone some changes intended to do away with 
the crowding and general confusion so seriously complained of 
last year. There are to be only three teas instead of four, in 
order that service and refreshments may be improved upon; and 
to avoid the crowding, the first floors of the three halls are to be 
thrown open in addition to the class studies, where members of 
each class may meet their friends.—The class of 1905 has al- 
ready been entertained by each of the other classes, but there 
has, as yet, been no responding hospitality on the part of the 
freshmen. 1902 gave a german, 1903 a play, and 1904, though 
she cannot describe the entertainment already given, hopes soon 
to redeem herself by some lavish performance.—The Students’ 
Aid Committee has given a journalistic tea to the undergraduates, 
at which several women journalists spoke on journalism as a 
profession for women.—The ‘ short and early ” dancing class is 
to have three instead of four meetings this year in Brinckerhoff 
Theater, which is also to be open the third Thursday evening of 
each month for dancing and an occasional musical, when the 
members of Fiske Hall are to be at home informally to their 
friends. 

Through the Y. W. C. A., a continually increasing religious 
influence is felt throughout the college. In addition to the 
Tuesday and Friday chapel services and the mission study class 
of last year, a vesper service is held Sunday afternoons and four 
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Bible classes have been formed, one for each college year. The 
philanthropic work of the Association has, so far, been confined 
to reading at St. Luke’s and the preparation of the Thanksgiving 
barrel and the Christmas box for the Y. W. C. A. settlement.— 
The C. S. M. A. is taking up this year the study of missions in 
our new territories, a problem which has now come into the do- 
mestic field. Several excursions to the Rivington Street settle- 
ment have been made recently by certain of the students, and it 
seems as if a livelier interest is going to be taken in the settlement 
work than has been heretofore felt. 

One of the most important innovations that have been made 
this fall has been the incorporation of the Basket Ball and Tennis 
Clubs in the Athletic Association. Through this arrangement 
the whole spirit of the college towards athletics has been changed. 
The tennis tournament is a great success and the basket ball 
practice is conscientious and enthusiastic. There are to be 
match games between (1) the classes, for class championship ; 
(2) the first team and outside college teams; and (3) the fresh- 
man team and school teams.—The Société Frangaise is seriously 
contemplating the old scheme of evening meetings in preference 
to the bimonthly afternoon meetings of last year, which were so 
poorly attended.—The Deutscher Kreis still finds coffee a great 
lubricator of the German tongue and therefore expects to con- 
tinue its Kaffee Klatsche.—The reading of Lucian, which the 
Greek club expects to do at its bimonthly meetings this winter, 
will undoubtedly secure full and hearty attendance.—lIn selecting 
simpler music the chorus has probably done the most sensible 
thing possible, since one hour a week does not give opportunity 
to do more difficult work in a very satisfactory way. 

The editors of the two Barnard publications find this, as every 
other, the busiest time of the year: the editors of the Mortar- 
éoard in trying, according to precedent, to bring out the annual 
earlier than it has ever appeared before; and the editors of the 
Bulletin in showing that their paper really can be better than it 
was. E. A. 





ATHLETICS 


In athletics, the main interest has centered on the Foot Ball Team, 
which started out with very bad prospects, but which has pulled up 
wonderfully, as the following record will show : 
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Rutgers o Columbia 
Williams o - 
Harvard 18 

Hamilton o 

Yale 10 

Haverford 6 

U. of Pennsylvania o 

Georgetown o 

Syracuse II 

Cornell 24 

Annapolis 5 


The Golf Team has also been very active although not very successful. 
The scores have been as follows : 


Nassau 16 Columbia 10 
Westchester 5 - 13 
Oakland 14 10 
St. Andrews 14 13 
A pawamis 8 14 


Play for the championship of the University is in progress at the pres- 
ent writing, and from all indications W. L. Glenny, 1902, College, runner 
up in the N. J. State Championship, will win out. 

In Tennis there was no single tournament held this fall, but challenge 
matches to determine the Princeton team were held instead. Columbia 
was represented by L. E. Mahan, A. E. Thurber, J. F. C. Ropes, H. C. 
Miller, H. B. Hatch, and H. 1. Parr. This team was defeated, having lost 
all matches save the first, in which Mahan beat Alexander, the intercolle- 
giate champion. The double tournament was won by Mahan and Thur- 
ber, runners up Hatch and McLaughlin. The single championship will 
be decided in the spring. Until then Mahan holds the championship. 

The Track Team had some difficulty in getting started, owing to the 
sudden illness of M. H. Dodge, the manager. At present, however, 
everything is running smoothly and the men are practicing hard for the 
cross country and the indoor games to be held early in December. 

The Fall Regatta was somewhat of a fiasco, only one race having been 
held. This was between the Freshmen, College and Science, and was 
won by the latter. The Fencers have elected officers and are trying to 
get up a Fencers’ League to promote that sport here and elsewhere. The 
basket ball and lacrosse teams have also made beginnings and are work- 
ing steadily. Most other sports are dormant until spring, but even as it 
is the athletic situation is promising. About 200 cards have been issued 
by the-Director of the Gymnasium to men who wish to try for the vari- 
ous teams, and it is expected that this number will be doubled when the 
applications for permits for the spring teams come in. 


G. H. D. 
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THE ALUMNI 


The annual meeting of the home Association of the Alumni of Colum- 
bia College was held on Monday evening, October 7, 1901, at Sherry’s, 
with President Edward Mitchell in the chair. The usual annual election 
of officers was held, and the reports of the standing committee and treas- 
urer were presented. The following officers and members of the standing 
committee were elected: President, Edward Mitchell, 64; vice-presi- 
dent, Julien T. Davis, ’66; treasurer, Theodore F. Lozier, ’76 ; secretary, 
Frederick P. Keppel, ’98. Members of the standing committee: Stuy- 
vesant F, Morris, ’63, Willard V. King, ’89, Albert W. Putman, ’97, Ar- 
thur A. Fowler, ’99. 

In accordance with the usual custom, the report of the standing com- 
mittee will be sent to every alumnus, and to any friends of Columbia who 
may be interested, upon application to the secretary of the Association. 
Address : Columbia University. 


An association of the alumni in California has recently been organized 
under very favorable auspices. Colonel William Renwick Smedburg, 
College ’57, was elected president; Dr. Benjamin R. Swan, P. and S. 
°68, vice-president ; Dr. John C. Spencer, College ’82, secretary, and John 
E. De Ruyter, College ’83, treasurer. The address of the secretary is 
590 Sutter Street, San Francisco. A constitution was adopted and the 
membership of the Association was extended to include graduates living in 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Arizona. There are 136 Co- 
lumbia graduates living in California, and seventy-four in the other 
states and territories mentioned. 


We give below an extract from a paper read at the Denver meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, August, Igor, 
by Dr. Marcus Benjamin, of the class of ’78, School of Mines :— 

‘In the year before Colorado became a state I entered the School of 
Mines of Columbia College, as the course in applied science in that Uni- 
versity was then called, and even at that time—a full quarter of a cen- 
tury ago—Colorado was the land of promise toward which our under- 
graduates turned their hopes for fame and wealth. Already one of our 
alumni had settled in your territory, and I find the name of Theodore F. 
Van Wagenen, of the class of 1870, described as editor of the Mining Re- 
view in Georgetown. Later he became a staff correspondent of the Zn- 
gineering and Mining Journal of New York City, and his name appears 
as one of your local committee appointed for the reception of our Asso- 
ciation. Let me call your attention to the fact that he is the author of a 
“Manual of Hydraulic Mining for the use of the Practical Miner,”’ that 
was published in 1880, a modest volume, it is true, but one which must 
be among the earliest of the scientific works to be published by a resident 
of Denver. In a summary such as this the utmost liberality may be ex- 
pected, and I am glad to find the name of S. G. Sackett among the mem- 
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bers of your local committee; for I fancy that he is none other than the 
Sherman G. Sackett, of the class of 1873, who was allured to your Eldo- 
rado before graduating. He served you and his country for a time at the 
Branch Mint in Denver. 

Of my own contemporaries the most distinguished in your midst is 
Malvern W. Iles, of the class of 1875, who entered the service of J. B. Grant 
n 1879, in Leadville, and subsequently was chemist of the Grant Smelting 
Co., metallurgist of the Omaha and Grant Smelting Co., and superinten- 
dent of the Globe Smelting Co. He has become an accepted authority on 
the smelting of lead and silver, and his researches on slags and furnace 
products are classics in the literature of Colorado metallurgy. No his- 
torian of the development of the mineral wealth of your great state can 
afford to ignore the splendid work of this scientist. Magnus C. Ihlseng 
of the same class was for many years the occupant of the chair of mining 
engineering in your School of Mines, and George C. Tilden, of the class of 
1876, filled the chair of chemistry for some time in the same institution. 
In this connection I am reminded that Albert C. Hale, sometime of the 
class of 1879, who is here to-day in his capacity as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, was during 1880-3 president of your School of 
Mines, to which institution he was called after study at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

My own class has, I believe, contributed not a little to the scientific 
development of Colorado. It was Robert E. Booraem, of the class of 1878, 
who, almost immediately on graduating, located in Leadville, where he 
served as superintendent and then manager of the Evening Star, Morn- 
ing Star, and other mining properties there, also later at Independence, 
in charge of the Farwell Gold Mines. It was Walter B. Devereux who 
at first was active in Aspen, but later turned his attention to the develop- 
ment of your attractive resort at Glenwood Springs. It was Benjamin B. 
Lawrence who settled in Summit County, where be became superinten- 
dent of the Montezuma mine and subsequently manager of the Dives 
Pelican mines in Georgetown. He now enjoys a consultory practice 
which I understand is extremely lucrative. It was Cortlandt E. Palmer 
who for a time was connected with the famous Mollie Gibson mine in As- 
pen, and important papers from his pen have appeared in the scientific 
journals. One more of my classmates has made Colorado his permanent 
home; I refer to William Strieby, who for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been professor of metallurgy and assaying at Colorado College. 

There are others whose stay in your midst has been less permanent, 
but their records are so scattered that it is impossible even to mention 
their names; also there have been many who pursued partial courses of 
study at the Columbia School of Mines, and among those the name of 
Herman C. Joy occurs to me. He was for a time a resident of Denver 
and I believe was professionally engaged later both in Pueblo and in 
Cripple Creek. 

Two of the men who graduated three years after my class have become 
citizens of Denver. Howard V. Furman, of the class of 1881, has not only 
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been Chief Assayer of the U. S. Branch Mint, but was also for some years 
professor of mining and metallurgy in your School of Mines, His text- 
book on assaying has received the approval of his scientific associates, as 
is shown by the fact that it has passed through several editions. Thomas 
B. Stearns was a member of the same class as Professor Furman, and the 
fact that he is a member of the executive committee of your local com- 
mittee is evidence of the success of his professional career. 

Of the class of 1884 I find that Charles W. Miller settled in Aspen, in 
1885, as an assayer and chemist, becoming later U. S. Deputy Mineral 
Surveyor, and still more recently assistant manager of the Silver Lake 
Mines in Silverton. 

Four members of the class of 1885 have settled in Colorado. Ernest 
J. H. Amy was for nearly fifteen years connected with the San Juan 
Smelting and Mining Company in Durango, from which corporation, 
however, he retired in 1899 to engage in private practice. Charles F. 
Lacombe, after several years’ service in examining gold and silver mines 
in Colorado, Utah, Montana, Arizona and Mexico, settled in Denver, in 
1890, becoming president and manager of the Mountain Electric Co. 
Edward N. Van Cortlandt, I find, was active as a consulting engineer 
with Denver as his home, during the early part of the last decade, and his 
address is still there. Ernest A. Wiltsee, also of the same class, has 
chosen your city as his home and after filling various professional ap- 
pointments in different parts of the world he is now actively connected 
with the Wiltsee-Seeley Investment Co. of Denver. 

In recent years fewer of our alumni have settled in Colorado and 
I am willing to assume as explanatory of that fact that the graduates 
of your own School of Mines, with its able faculty and thorough equip- 
ments, are supplying the demand. Nevertheless I find that Frank C. Ham- 
ilton, of the class of 1894, was assayer with the Colorado Smelting Co. in 
Pueblo, and later filled a similar appointment with the Brodie Gold Re- 
duction Co. of Cripple Creek. The last name on the list that I have is 
that of Alfred C. Beatty, of the class of 1898, who is described to me as fol- 
lowing his profession as a mining engineer, making Denver his home. 

I have said last, but there is one more, one who having received his 
professional education abroad, has contributed so much of value to the 
advancement of metallurgical science that Columbia could not afford to 
allow him to remain outside the fold of her chosen ones and therefore 
honored herself by conferring the honorary doctorate of philosophy upor 
him. Dr. Richard Pearce is so well known to you, that no words of mine 
are needed to describe his ability or his works. I am proud to include 
his name among my fellow alumni.’’ 


The Centennial Class, known as the men of “ seventy-six,’’ held its an- 
nual reunion at the Hotel Savoy on June Io, 1901, in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary since graduation. This class, unlike many classes, as it 
gtowsolder increases the number of those present at itsreunions. The larg- 
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est number which has attended any previous reunion was seventeen, but at 
this last reunion, the number present reached twenty-seven. The follow- 
ing members of the class were present: Messrs. Arrowsmith, Bang, Dris- 
ler, Dugro, Ely, Embury, Holden, Ivey, Jones, Lozier, Morrow, Page, 
Raegener, Rankin, Reed, Renwick, E. Seligman, G. W. Seligman, I. N. 
Seligman, Smith, Sprague, Thayer, Throop, Townsend, Verplanck, Wil- 
liams and Wyatt. Out of a class graduating thirty-seven men, twenty- 
four of the number put in an appearance, together with three others who 
had been at some time members of the class. Of the thirty-seven mem- 
bers who graduated, three have died, and three were either abroad or too 
far away tocome. Letters were received from Messrs. Von Sachs and 
Johnson and were loudly applauded when read. The table was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, while in the midst of a bed of roses ina 
beautiful centerpiece, the class motto appeared. Of all the reunions 
held, this was by far the most delightful. The class spirit was never 
more sincerely felt and expressed. Judge Dugro acted as host of the oc- 
casion, and praises of his hospitality were given without stint. All the 
reverends of the class were present—Arrowsmith from Lenox, Mass., 
Williams from New York City, and Morrow from Norwich, Conn. 

The following members of the class are practising the profession 
of law: Bates, Calman, Embury, Hyde, Jones, Kent, Livingston, 
Lozier, Page, Raegener, Reed, Renwick, Smith, E. Seligman, G. W. 
Seligman, Townsend, Verplanck and Wyatt. Judge Dugro has com- 
menced another term, and will continue to dispense justice at the old 
stand from the New York Supreme Court bench. Townsend, as Assist- 
ant District Attorney, will contribute his efforts toward meting out 
justice. Drisler is connected with the Drisler School. Bang and Rankin 
are practising their professions as physicians. Ivey and Sprague are 
following mercantile pursuits. It is reported that Pratt has become 
Surrogate of Lincoln County, Idaho. To those interested in the career 
of Fred Oakes, a cue may be obtained of his proficiency in his favorite 
art by a visit to the New York Athletic Club. I. N. Seligman is a 
banker, Johnson is traveling abroad, Von Sachs resides in Vienna, and 
his correspondence frequently appears in the New York Press. Holden 
is a civil engineer. Ely and Thayer are professors of the class. Ely is 
Director of Economics and Political Science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis., and Thayer is professor of English Literature at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Throop combines furnishing talent 
for entertainments with life insurance. Goodwin deals in patent fire 
extinguishers. 

Brief addresses were made by most of those present, but those who at- 
tended for the first time were particularly requested to respond. In the 
absence of the class poet the poem read on classday at the time the class 
graduated was partially read over again by Eugene Seligman, especially 
that part which described the characteristics of the various members of 
the class as they appeared to the poet at that time. 

The members of the class who have joined the silent majority are Gris- 
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wold, Mayer and Schenck, who graduated, and of the others who were 
connected with the class, Merritt, Van Wyck and Sands. 

Since 1899 the class has held annual reunions, and they will hereafter 
be continued. The members of the committee appointed to arrange for 
reunions congratulate themselves upon obtaining the promise of twenty- 
seven men to be present, and further upon the fact that every man kept 
his promise. Be Bi Te 

The Reunions Committee of the Class of ’92, Arts and Mines, has is- 
sued a comprehensive report of the various meetings of the classes during 
the academic year just closed, including also a forecast of the plans of 
the reunions to be held during the academic year 1901-1902. The spirit 
manifested by the members of this class is worthy of emulation. It is 
very apparent that the Reunions Committee is enabled, through syste- 
matic endeavor, to push forward its work of binding together the members 
of the classes of ’92. It is, furthermore, apparent that the classes do not 
trust to fleeting emotions occasioned on the spur of the moment, which 
so easily evaporate. 

During the year three formal reunions were held, the chief of which 
occurred on Commencement day, June 12, 1901. On this latter occasion 
thirty-one members of the class responded to the roll-call, while twenty- 
four communications were read from absent members. 

The committee has planned for four reunions during the current year. 
The first of this series has already taken place, the occasion being the 
Pennsylvania vs. Columbia football game at Columbia Field, November 
2, 1901. The second reunion takes place on November 26, in connec- 
tion with the 1892 cup contest, at which a cup will be presented for the 
highest record in punt-kicking by a member of the Columbia University 
football team of 1901. On March 4, 1902, there will be a mid-winter re- 
union, in the form of a smoker, at the Columbia University Club. The 
commencement reunion will take place on June 11, 1902. South Hall 
will, as usual, be the headquarters of the class during the day. During 
the alumni luncheon there will be an informal reunion at the ’92 table. 
A decennary banquet and a baseball game between the married men and 
the bachelors have also been arranged. A special effort will be made to 
make this decennial reunion not only a great celebration for the class, 
but a notable and epoch-making occasion in the annals of the College. 
The classes of the ten years following ’92 will be invited to hold their re- 
unions at the same time in the halls of the Alumni Memorial building, 
and join in the celebration of the completion of the first decade of the 
class of ’92. All class men resident in or near New York are asked to 
allow no engagements to interfere with their presence on this occasion. 
It is the wish of the committee to have an attendance of the whole class, 
and every member is heartily invited to attend. 


The following is a report of the activities of the Class of ’99 College 
during the past year. The season was auspiciously opened on the even- 
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ing of October 6, when a large number of ’99 men attended the initial 
meeting of the Alumni Association. Again on the night of December 
13, at the reception tendered the football team, ’99 had twenty-two 
members present. The football reunion of the class took place at the 
Yale-Columbia football game on October 27. An informal dinner at 
Browne’s Chop House followed. There was a ’99 company in the sound 
money parade of last year. The second annual dinner of ’99, held at 
Shanley’s restaurant on December 28, 1900, was, from the standpoint of 
attendance and enjoyment, most successful in every respect. The 
‘*Beer”’ reunion at George Ehret’s brewery on the afternoon of April 13, 
1901, followed by the dedication of the ’99 yew tree stone late in the 
afternoon of April 18, were equally successful. And the year was closed 
by one of the best of the ’99 reunions on Commencement afternoon and 
evening, June 12. At the alumni luncheon on that occasion twenty-eight 
members of ’99 were present, ’99 having next to 1901—the graduating 
class—the largest number of representatives from any single class. After 
the dedication of the Memorial Hall the class adjourned to College Hall, 
where the ’99 punch was served to one and all. Singing, cheering, and 
good-fellowship was the order of the day. The ’99 phonograph assisted 
in the joyfulness of the entertainment. In the evening the class dined 
at Pabst’s, Harlem. Dean Van Amringe, ’60, and honorary member of 
’99, was the guest of honor. When called upon to respond to the toast, 
‘What is the best thing ’99 can do for Alma Mater?’’ he answered 
in a ringing speech: ‘“‘To hold together just as you have been doing, 
working for the best interests of Old Columbia.” 

The class hopes that the present year will prove as successful. The 
plans of the class, as far as they have been formulated for this winter, 
are as follows : 

1. The first reunion of the class for this year, omitting the gathering at 
the alumni meeting on October 7, 1901, took place at the Cornell-Colum- 
bia football game. In the evening the class dined at Pabst’s, Harlem. 

2. The second reunion of the year will be the third annual reunion of 
*99 since graduation, and will be held on Friday evening, December 27, 
IgoI. 

3. Publication of the ’99 pamphlet, relating to the activities of ’99 as a 
class and the individual records of the men. 

4. Spring reunion. Date and place to be decided upon later. 

5. Commencement reunion on June 11th. (a) Alumni luncheon. (4) ’99 
festivities in College Hall and on the campus. (c) Banquet in evening. 


Among the candidates for the higher offices in the Greater New York 
during the recent election we note the names of Seth Low, Arts ’70, 
Robert A. Van Wyck, Law’72, George B. Abbott, Law ’72, Isaac Fromme, 
Law ’76, and William Travers Jerome, Law ’84. 


William Dudley Foulke, College ’69, Law ’71, formerly Indiana State 
Senator, and President of the Indiana Civil Service Reform Association, 
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has been appointed a United States Civil Service Commissioner by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, Hon. LL.D., 1900. 


Columbia College. NECROLOGY 


Mandeville Mower, A.B. ’56 died recently. 

John Duer, A.B. ’59, LL.B. ’61, died August 14, 1901, at Liberty, 
N.Y. He was the son of the late William Duer, ’24, who was a member 
of the Assembly from Oswego and held important offices under the Fed- 
eral government. He was in his sixty-third year. He studied law with 
the old firm of Martin & Smith, of which he became a member and re- 
mained so until 1896, when the firm became Duer, Strong & Jarvis. 
When Mr. Jarvis died in 1897, the firm of Duer, Strong & Whitehead was 
organized, of which Mr. Duer was the senior member at the time of his 
death. He was one of the best known real estate lawyers in New York 
City and was the trustee of many estates. He was one of the organizers 
of the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company, and had always been its 
treasurer. He belonged to the Metropolitan, Knickerbocker and City 
Clubs, the Bar Association and the St. Nicholas Society. 

Hiram Hunt Nazro, A.B. ’63, A.M. ’66, for many years cashier and 
director of the Ninth National Bank, New York City, died May 3, 1901, 
aged 57 years. 

James Hooker Hamersley, A.B. ’65, LL.D. ’67, died at his country 
place at Garrisons-on-Hudson on September 15, 1901, aged 57 years. Mr. 
Hamersley took an active interest in politics and was a literary man 
of no small distinction. He was a director of the Knickerbocker Fire 
Insurance Company and a member of the Metropolitan, St. Nicholas, 
City and University Clubs, the New England Society, and the Society of 
Colonial Wars. Mr. Hamersley was president of the Knickerbocker 
Club. 

Judge William Preston Beck, A. B. ’68, ex-clerk of the Criminal Court 
and assistant District Attorney, died recently at his home in Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Hal Allaire, A.B. ’69, died suddenly on October 18, 1901, of heart dis- 
ease at his home in Allaire, New Jersey. He wasborn in Allairein 1846. 
After graduation from college he studied architecture for a while, but 
finally gave it up and devoted himself to farming. He became much 
interested in experimental agriculture and made a careful study of its 
theories. He was president of the Monmouth (N. J.) County Board of 
Agriculture. 

Henry Whitney Bates, A.B. ’76, LL.B. ’78, A.M. ’79, died July 2, 
IgoI, at Scarsdale, N. Y. 

George H. Broughton, Jr., A.B. ’94, passed away recently after a short 
illness from typhoid pneumonia. Mr. Broughton was born in Albany in 
1872, attending the Normal School of that city until the age of fourteen, 
when he came to New York, preparing for college at Dr. Chapin’s school. 
He entered Columbia College in 1890, and following the Arts course, 
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graduated in 1894. Immediately after graduation he became interested 
in the Morse-Broughton Company, publishers, of which, after his moth- 
er’s death in 1900, he became sole owner. He wasa mason of the 32d 
degree, and was a member of the Columbia Club, of which he was an 
enthusiastic incorporator, the New York Athletic Club, and the Hamilton 
Club of Brooklyn. He was essentially public-spirited, was eager to 
lend his influence and resources to the cause of good government in this 
city, and was at the time of his death the secretary of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Board of Trade. 


School of Medicine. 


Thomas Masters Markoe, M.D., ’41, A.B. Princeton ’36, for many years 
professor of the principles of surgery at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, died August 26, 1901, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
See this number of the QUARTERLY, page 47. 

Joseph Le Conte, M.D. ’45, A.B. Franklin College ’41, B.S. Law- 
rence Scientific School, ’51, died July 6, 1901, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. Professor Le Conte had a world-wide reputation as a geolo- 
gist and naturalist, being a member of numerous scientific societies and 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences. In addition to his con- 
tributions to geology aud natural history, he contributed materially to 
our knowledge of physiological optics. Professor Le Conte was a gen- 
tleman of the old school, erudite in various fields, while contributing 
largely to the extension of his own particular field in geology. Since 
1869 he had occupied the chair of geology and natural history at the Uni- 
versity of California, where he was much beloved and highly esteemed. 

Henry Simmons White, M.D. ’66, LL.B. ’70, died at his home in Red 
Bank, N. J., September 29th, aged 56 years. Prior to his graduation from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Mr. White served as a volunteer 
in the United States Army. From 1878 to 1882 he was assistant collector 
at the port of New York, and in 1890 received the appointment as United 
States District Attorney for New Jersey. 

James Walter Duffy, M.D. ’95, died recently at his New York City 
home in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 

Percy John Shute, M.D. ’95, died recently, aged 25 years. 

Horace Bigelow, M.D. ’96, A.B. Amherst ’93, died October 15, Igor, 
aged 28 years. For several years he had been assistant physician at the 
Roosevelt Hospital Dispensary. 


School of Law. 


Abram Ronald Kling, LL.B. ’72, died recently at Warwick, N. Y., 
aged 48 years. Mr. Kling was a director of the American Surety Trust 
Co., and of the Bowery Bank, and a member of the Bar Association. 

Peter Hulme, LL.B. ’74, A.B. Harvard ’72, died recently at his home 
in Poughkeepsie. Mr. Hulme practised his profession in Poughkeepsie, 
where he took an active part in politics, having been elected a member 
of the Assembly in 1878. He was Chamberlain of Poughkeepsie in 1889 
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and 1890, and also served in several other official positions in the muni- 
cipal government of that town. 

Frederick Davies White, LL.B. ’84, B. S. Cornell ’82, died July 8, 
Igo, aged 44 years. 

Schools of Applied Science. 

Alfred Raymond, Ph.B. ’91, A.B. Yale, ’88, died at his home in Brook- 
lyn on October 29, 1901, aged 37 years. During the last few years he 
had acted as Assistant Secretary of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 

Theodore Greely White, Ph.B. ’94, A.M. ’95, Ph.D. ’99, died July 7, 
1901, aged 29 years. During the academic years 1896-1900 Mr. White had 
been assistant in mechanics and in physics in Columbia University at 
different times. 

School of Philosophy. 

Frank Loomis Eckerson, A.M. ’90, A.B., C. C. N. Y., ’88, died on 

October 28, 1901. 


Honorary Alumni. 

The Rev. Dr. Ezra A. Huntington, Hon. D.D. ’46, for 39 years a pro- 
fessor in the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, died recently at the 
age of 88 years. 

Non-graduates. 

William B. Litchfield, a member of the class of 1860, College, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, June 30, 1901. Shortly after leaving college, in 
1858, Mr. Litchfield completed the Atlantic Avenue Railroad in Brook- 
lyn. Later he went West and completed a large portion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, then called the St. Paul and Pacific. 

George B. Ashley, a member of the class of 1870, Law, died on August 
6, 1901, aged 55 years. Mr. Ashley was an active member of both the 
state and city Bar Associations, and was for many years a leading special- 
ist in corporation law. 

L. F. LePrince, a member of the class of r901r Applied Science, was 
accidentally shot this fall. Mr. LePrince was prominent in student life, 
especially in rowing, having been a member of the ’99 Varsity and the 
1901 Freshman crews. 


SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 
THE TRUSTEES, OCTOBER MEETING 


President Low announced the death of Bishop Littlejohn, occurring 
in August, 1901; and the resignation of Mr. Coudert as a trustee on ac- 
count of continued ill health was received and accepted with regret. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Benjamin B. Lawrence, E.M. ’78, S. 
of M., for his gift of $200 to establish an annual scholarship in mining 
engineering, which was designated the ‘‘ Lawrence Annual Scholarship 
in Mining Engineering.” 

The President was authorized to transfer the exhibit of the University, 
now at the Pan-American Exposition, to the South Carolina Interstate 
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and West Indian Exposition, to be opened at Charleston, S. C., December 
I, Igor. 

The President reported the receipt in June last from an anonymous 
donor of a gift of $100,000 “‘towards the founding of a Department of 
Chinese Languages, Literatures, Religion and Law, to be known as the 
Dean Lung Professorship of Chinese,’’ and a further gift of $12,000 from 
Dean Lung to be added to the Fund, as previously announced at the 
Commencement meeting of the Alumni. (The correspondence relating 
to the gift appears in the September QUARTERLY. ) 

The following letter was received from Mr. Low tendering his resigna- 
tion as President : 


Mr. W. C. SCHERMERHORN, 

Chairman of the Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New 
York. 

Sir:—As you are aware, I have been obliged to make known my 
purpose of accepting the nominations that will be tendered to me for the 
office of Mayor of New York. Under these circumstances I hereby place 
in your hands, for submission to the Trustees of the University, my resig- 
nation of the office of President with which my fellow trustees honored 
me twelve years ago. In doing soI beg to ask that the resignation be 
accepted to take effect immediately. 

It is clearly undesirable for the University to keep at its head one who 
can no longer give to it the sole and exclusive attention that it deserves ; 
and, perhaps, I may add without being misunderstood, that I think it 
equally in my own interest that this course should be pursued. My own 
wish, therefore, coincides with what I conceive to be the interest of the 
University, when I ask that my resignation be considered as final. 

It is, however, with no light heart that I take this serious step; but 
only under the constraint of a call to the public service that brooks no 
denial. Columbia University cannot teach men to be patriotic if it will 
make no sacrifices in the public interest ; and not even Columbia’s Presi- 
dent can expect to be exempt from the obligation to illustrate good 
citizenship as well as to teach it. 

In now surrendering my charge into the hands of the trustees, I am 
glad to believe that almost all of the special problems that have com- 
manded my attention have been solved. The only large question not 
fully disposed of is the question of the debt necessarily incurred as a con- 
sequence of removal to our new site. In all probability our resources 
within the next six or seven years will increase to a point where that 
burden will cease to be felt. In the meantime our interest charge cannot 
be met out of our income without impairment of our educational effi- 
ciency. We have been successful in raising the needed money this 
year; and I cannot believe that the generous people of the city will 
fail to sustain, in this respect, year by year, for the few years the need is 
likely to last, the University that has done and is doing so much for the 
City of New York. Of course the University looks in large measure to 
future benefactions to pay off the debt itself. 
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The results accomplished could not have been realized except for the 
strong and unwavering support that I have received at all times from the 
trustees ; and for this support, the value of which I alone can estimate, 
Ithank you, sir, and every one of my colleagues. I take this opportun- 
ity, also, of conveying my thanks, through you, to the noble body of 
men, professors and instructors of every grade, who have held up my 
hands so loyally during all these years. It is they, and not I, who have 
made the Columbia University of which we are all so proud, and I be- 
speak from them for my successor, whoever he may be, the same loyal 
and affectionate support that they have given to me. 

With every good wish for Alma Mater, whom it is always a delight to 
serve; and rejoicing, that, while retiring from the presidency, I may still 
continue in her service as trustee, 

I am, sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 


SETH Low. 
In view of the resignation of President Low it was 


Resolved, That the resignation of Seth Low as president of this cor- 
poration be, and it is hereby accepted to take effect immediately ; and 
that the following minute relative to Mr. Low’s resignation be adopted, 
and a copy sent to Mr. Low: 

‘The trustees have learned with the deepest regret that Mr. Low has de- 
termined to resign the office of president of this University. They appre- 
ciate, however, the patriotic purposes which have induced him to retire 
from his present post; and they recognize the delicacy and unselfishness 
which have dictated his requests that his resignation be considered final 
and that it be accepted to take effect immediately. Requestsso made 
cannot be ignored or refused, and the trustees have therefore felt con- 
strained to comply with Mr. Low’s wishes and to accept his resignation 
at this present meeting. 

In so doing they deem it proper to enter upon their minutes a record 
of their affectionate regard for Mr. Low personally, and of their high 
opinion of the value of his services to the University. 

Mr. Low has now served as trustee for twenty years. He has served 
as president for exactly twelve years, having been elected October 7, 
1889—a period marked by changes of the utmost importance, which may 
fairly be said to have created a new Columbia. A great university has 
been organized out of a group of scattered and unrelated schools. It has 
been moved to new and generous quarters that worthily accommodate it 
and that invite the large expansion which is certainly before it. It has 
established intimate and satisfactory affiliations with Barnard College and 
Teachers College. Its educational organization is thorough and effec- 
tive ; a strong, enthusiastic common life now pervades and inspires every 
part ; the number of its teachers and students was never so large ; its ed- 
ucational prestige was probably never higher ; and in every quarter, both 
inside and outside the University, the utmost good-will prevails. 
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Such a record of achievement tells its own story of the head of the 
University ; but it would be a most incomplete account that failed to 
make some reference to Mr. Low’s extraordinary and unwearied gener- 
osity. At his own cost he has built the University Library building ; he 
has established trust funds for the encouragement of study and research, 
and he has contributed in unnumbered ways to supplement the funds of 
the University, and to help every good cause in which its members are 
interested. 

The trustees cannot but deplore the loss of an executive officer so able, 
experienced and zealous, but they rejoice to learn that Mr. Low intends 
to continuela trustee and they indulge the hope that whatever post of 
duty;he may hereafter occupy this board will still continue to enjoy the 
benefit of his counsel.’’ 

Professor Nicholas Murray Butler was thereupon appointed acting 
president, toZserve until the further order of the board, with the powers 
and ‘duties of president, and it was referred to a committee of five, to be 
appointed by the chair, including the chairman, to consider and report 
upon the subjectiof filling the vacancy in the office of president and to 
nomiuate“one or more candidates for the consideration of the board. 

The chairman appointed to serve on such committee with himself, the 
Rev. Dr. Dix and}Messrs. Rives, Mitchell and Pine. 

The Committee on Finance reported that securities of the inventory 
value of $148,693.44 had been received on account of the legacy left by 
Stephen Whitney Phoenix. 

The sum of $1,000 returned by Mr. G. W. Hill on account of his salary 
for the last academic year as lecturer in celestial mechanics, was re- 
stored, as requested by him, to the Catherine Bruce Fund, from whence 
it came. 

The President reported that Professor Keener had tendered his resig- 
nation as Dean of the Law School; that Professor Kirchwey had been 
elected Dean in his place, and that Professor Burdick had been elected 
Secretary ; also that leave of absence for the current academic year had 
been given to Professor Hyslop and that his courses would be given by 
Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, recently assistant in philosophy, with the title of 
lecturer in philosophy; also that leave of absence for the same period 
had been given to Professor Mayo-Smith, and that his principal course 
would be given by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, with the title of lecturer in political economy. 

The President was authorized to appoint a secretary to be known as 
the employment secretary, who shall serve as the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Employment for Students, and also of the Appointment Com- 
mittee ; and who shall render such other services as may be assigned to 
him by the President. 

The following appointments were made: Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., 
tutor in analytical chemistry, was made instructor in analytical chem- 
isty, the appointment to date from July 1, 1901 ; Edward L. Kurtz, E.M., 
to be instructor in mining, vice Frank C. Hooper, resigned ; William C. 
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Uhlig, Ph.B., to be assistant in chemistry, vice Hardee Chambliss, re- 
signed; Richard I. Dougherty, C.E., to be assistant in civil engineering ; 
Philip B. Hawk, M.S., to be assistant in physiological chemistry, vice 
Holmes C. Jackson, resigned, and Isaac D. Parsons, E.E., to be assistant 
in electrical engineering. 


THE TRUSTEES, NOVEMBER MEETING 


A vote of thanks was tendered to the Parsi donors in India of the valu- 
able collection of Avestan manuscripts presented to the University 
through Professor Jackson; and the plaster bust of De Witt Clinton pre- 
sented to the University by Fitzhugh Townsend, of the class of ’96, was 
accepted with thanks. 

The clerk was authorized to have printed in suitable book form the 
minutes adopted by the Trustees and by the University Council re- 
spectively upon the retirement of Mr. Low, one copy to be on vellum to 
be presented to Mr. Low, and one hundred copies on paper, viz: one 
copy for each trustee, three copies for the library of the University and 
the remainder for distribution among other libraries and universities. 

The Acting President submitted a report on the registration of the 
University as of November 1, 1901; and reported the election of Pro- 
fessor Perry as Acting Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy ; and of Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith in place of Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
resigned, as the delegate of the Faculty of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity Council for the unexpired term ending June 30, 1904. 

The following appointments were made :—William C. Clarke, M.D., to 
be assistant in normal histology ; William W. Miller, M.D., to be assist- 
ant in normal histology ; Eugene H. Pool, M.D., to be assistant demon- 
strator in anatomy, and Miles R. Moffat, B.S., to be assistant in physics 
to succeed H. M. Derr, resigned—all for the remainder of the academic 
year. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


The following table, compiled by the Registrar, shows the registration 
in all departments of the University on Nov. 7, 1901. The figures given 
for preceding years are also those of Nov. 7, in each case except that to 
which attention is called in the first footnote. An examination of the 
table will show that the number of undergraduates, in Columbia College 
and Barnard College combined, has increased by 53; that of non-profes- 
sional graduate students by 64, that of professional students by 247,— 
making a total increase of 333 in the number of resident students. In 
the group comprising auditors, summer session students and extension 
students, there is a loss of 141,—leaving a net increase of 214 in the grand 
total of students. The figure for ‘‘total University influence’’—perhaps 
not the best phrase possible for the sum total of officers and students— 
has reached the imposing magnitude of 4,991. Ere this time it has no 
doubt passed 5,000. 
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BROOKS BROTHERS 


BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Holiday Suggestions 


Breakfast Jackets, 
Dressing Gowns, 
Kit Bags, 
Suit Cases, 
Carriage and Traveling Rugs, 


Automobile Accessories, etc. 


SEE OUR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKLET FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, 
THESE GOODS ARE IN ADDITION TO OUR REGULAR STOCK OF CLOTHING. 


C. B. WILKINSON 42 JOHN STREET, 


New YORK City 


MAKER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES 


ALSO, BADGES ano=:MEDALS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY OF ACADEMIC COSTUME 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


472-478 Broadway ALBANY, N.Y. 
OFFICIAL MAKERS OF THE CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 


to Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Wil- 
liams, University of Chicago, and the others. Class Contractsa Specialty. 


Gowns for the Pulpit and the Bench 


Mlustrated Bulletin upon application. Our New York representative will call upon request to us. 





Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HE PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to pro- 

mote the publication of the results of original research, 

It is a private corporation, related directly to Columbia 

University by the provisions that its Trustees shall be officers 

of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere 
at the advertised net prices. When delivered from the publish- 
ers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


BioLoGcy 
ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Srarr, M.D., Ph.D.; 
with the codperation of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EDwARD 
LEAMING. 
With 53 Albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Royal gto, cloth, pp. x + 78, $10.00 mez. 


H. H. Dona.pson, in Science; ‘‘ An atlas with good plates cannot fail to be useful to 
many persons and in many ways; and accompanied, as this one is, by a most instructive text, 
there can be no question of our indebtedness to the authors for their contribution to neurology.” 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS 
OF THE OVUM. By Epmunp B. WItson, Ph.D., Professor in 
Invertebrate Zoélogy in Columbia University ; with the codpera- 
tion of EpwARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Pho- 
tography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Royal 4to, cloth, $4.00 mez. 


President Davip STARR JorDAN, in Zhe Dial: ‘ Professor Wilson has rendered a great 
service to teachers and students in the publication of the splendid series of micro-photographs of 
these different processes.. . These are accompanied by an admirably lucid text, with many 
diagrammatic figures explanatory of the plates.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL 
SERIES 


Edited by HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBORN and EpMuUND B, WILSON. 
VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the 


Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Os- 
BORN, DaCosta Professor of Zoélogy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x +- 259, illustrated, $2.00 #e?. 


Professor Davip STARR JorDAn, in Zhe Dial: “ The work is extremely well done. Dr. 
Osborn is himself one of the authorities in the science of evolution, to which he has made impor- 
tant contributions.” 


VOL. Il. AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VER- 
TEBRATES. By ArtTHuR WILLEY, Sc.D., Balfour Student of 


the University of Cambridge. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 316, illustrated, $2.50 mez. 





VOL. III. FISHES, LIVING AND FOSSIL. An Outline of Their 
Forms and Probable Relationships. By BASHFORD DEAN, Ph.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Zodélogy, Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 300, with 345 figures, $2.50 #e?. 

VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERIT- 
ANCE. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $3.50 net. 


New York Nation : “‘ One of the very best scientific manuals published im America... . 
Students and investigators of biology, i in whatever department they may be working, ought to be 
familiar with this important work,” 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Witt1AM 

KEITH Brooks, Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 eZ. 

Science; *‘ A book that will live as a permanent addition to the common sense of science. 

It belongs to literature as well as to science. It belongs to philosophy as much as to either, for 

.? a that fundamental wisdom about realities which alone A worthy of the name of 
philosophy 


VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carkins, Ph.D. In- 


structor in Zodlogy, Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, 16 + 347 pp., $3.00 met ; postage, 18 cents. 
The only volume in the English language upon the entire group of unicellular animals. 


IN PREPARATION. 


VOL. VII. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE NEU- 
ROLOGY. By OLiver S. StronG, Ph.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FRANOIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis 
R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 met: postage, roc. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth President of Columbia College in the City 


of New York. By JOHN FULTON. With portraits. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii +485, 84.00 nef; postage, 17 cents. 


J. G. Frren, in Nature: ‘ A.useful contribution’to educationat h . Itis the record 
of a strenuous and honourable life, of high and generous aims often obscured (aes 
but ever kept steadily in view, and of a considerable number of experiments, 
instruction and discipline, which have done much to render the solution of educational Ad 
easier.”” 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and other illustrations, $4.00 #¢/; postage, 15 cents. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH 
Issued under the supervision of the Department of English. 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography by Ferris 
GREENSLET, Ph.D., Fellow in English at Columbia University. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 wef ; postage, 9 cents. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN LITERATURE 


Issued under the authorization of the Department of Comparative Liter- 
ature, GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Professor. 





SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TU- 
DORS. By JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 eZ ; postage, 11 cents 


The Chicago Evening Post; “ A book that ought to have a permanent place in the his- 
tory of that period.. . . We commend it to the students of literature everywhere.”’ 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the 
Novel. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 
Part I. The Picaresque Novel in Spain 


r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 nef; postage, 11 cents 


The peepoetont : ‘“*We have found Mr. Chandler’s treatment of the subject both 
attractive and informing; full enough for all practical purposes; scholarly without pedantic show 
of learning; accurate, yet not overloaded with details, and above all charmingly written.” 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, with Special Reference to the Influence of Italy in the 
Formation and Development of Modern Classicism. By JOEL 
ELIAS SPINGARN. ramo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 mez; postage, ro cents. 


The Nation: “‘ Thorough in execution, good in method and style, and an excellent ex- 
ample of what a monograph in literary history should be.”’ 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
HENRY OSBORNE TAYLOR, sometime Lecturer in Literature at Col- 
umbia University ; author of ‘‘ Ancient Ideals.”’ 

Cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 mez; postage, 15 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC 
STUDIES 


VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTH- 
ERN LOWLAND SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of 
the Linguistic Relations of English and Scandinavian. By 
GEORGE TosiAs FLom, B.L., A.M., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 


VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography—General 
Survey—Ossian’s Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By 
RupDOoLF Tomso, Jr., A.M., Ph.D., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. 157, ®1.25 mez. 


VOL. I, No.3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERA- 
TURE UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap Hyat- 


MAR NORDBY. 8vo, paper, pp. 78, $1.00 ner. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. 
WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in 
Columbia University. 

With three illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii + 314, $3.00 met; postage, 18 cents 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN 


SERIES 


Edited by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages in Columbia University. 


1. A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. With Graded 


Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
In preparation. 





2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the 


Middle and New Indo-Iranian Languages. 


By Louts H. Gray, 


Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 


University. Jn press. 


Special efforts have been made to render the work convenient for reference. 


3. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By Mont 
GOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr., Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in 


Columbia University. 


Ready in the autumn, 


Other volumes in the series are planned for. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 


from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. 


OSBORN TAYLOR. 


Vol. I., pp. xi + 461. 


In two volumes. 


By HENRY 


8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 nez. 


Vol. II., pp. vii + 430; postage, 18 cents each. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


VOLUME I 


. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A 
Study in the Origin of Ger- 
man Realism. 
WILDE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents ef, 


. Kant’sInaugural Dissertation 


By NORMAN 


of 1770. Including a trans- 
lation of the Dissertation, to- 
‘gether with an Introduction 
and Discussion. By W. J. 
Eckorr, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. ror, 90 cents me. 
. The Ethical System of James 
Martineau. By Josepu H. 
HERTZ, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 85, 60 cents eZ. 
. Friedrich Eduard Beneke. 
The Man and His Philosophy. 
By FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT, 


Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 167, $1.00 wet. 


VOLUME II 


. Hegel as Educator. By FRED- 
ERIC LUDLOW LUQUEER, Ph. D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 185, $1.00 nez. 

. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. 
By JoHN ANGUS MACVANNEL, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 102, $1.00 net. 

. The Basis of Early Christian 
Theism. By LAWRENCE T. 


COLE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents nef. 


4, Early American Philosophers. 
By ADAM LEROY JONES, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


VOLUME III 


1. The Formal and Material 

Elements of Kant’s Ethics. 

By WILLIAM MORROW WASH- 
INGTON, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, 60 cents met. 

2. A Syllabus of Psychology. 

By JAMES H. Hys op, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 

3-4. A Syllabus of an Intro- 

duction to Philosophy. By 

WALTER T. MARVIN, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 net. 

VOLUME IV 


[Zhe Monographs in Volumes Iv 
and V were first issued as Supplements 
to the PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. ] 

1. On Sensations from Pressure 
and Impact. By HAROLD 
GRIFFING, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, 60 cents met. 

2. Mental Imagery. By Wu.- 

FRID Lay, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents net. 

3. Animal Intelligence. By Ep- 
WARD L, THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, $1.00 nez. 

4. The Emotion of Joy. By 
GEORGE V. N. DEARBORN, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents net 














VOLUME V 3. Education inIndia. By Wi1- 


1. Conduct and the Weather. LIAM I. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. 


By Epwin G. Dexter, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 107, 75 cents net. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 wet. 4. Horace Mann in Ohio. By 


GEORGE A. HUBBELL, A.M. 


2. On After-Images. By SHEP- 

HERD I. FRANZ, Ph D. VOLUME Vil -_ 
8vo, paper, 75 cents net. . . 
i 1. Imitation in Education: Its 

3. Inhibition. By BurtTis_ B. Nature, Scope and Signifi- 
BREESE, Ph.D. cance. By JASPER NEWTON 

8vo, paper, 75 cents net DEAHL. A.M. 

4. On the Accuracy of Move- 8vo, paper, pp. 103, 6o cents wef. 
ment. By RoBpertTS.Woop- 2, The Historical Development 
WORTH, Ph.D. of School Readers and of 

8vo, paper, $1.00 net. Method in Teaching Read- 
VOLUME VI ing. By Rupo_pH REx 

1-4. Educational Legislation REEDER, Ph.D. 

and Administration in the 8vo, paper, Pp. 92, 60 cents we? 


3-4. Notes on Child Study. 
By EpwarD L. THORNDYKE, 


Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 175 pp., $1.00 met. 


Colonies. By Evs1zE WorTH- 
INGTON CLEws, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 


VOLUME VII 
1. The Education of the Pueblo 1. The aon 4 ee Mon- 
Child. By Frank G. SPeN- ““ “yp ys. By Epwarp L, 
CER, Ph.D. THORNDYKE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, PP. 97, 75 cents net. 8vo, paper, pp. 57, 75 cents net. 
2. The Economic Aspect of 9 The Correlation of Mental 
Teachers’ Salaries. By and Physical Tests. By 
CHARLES BARTLETT DYKE, CLARK WISSLER Ph.D. 
A.M. — 8vo, paper, pp. 84, $1.00 mez. 8vo, paper, pp. 62, 75 cents nef. 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ECONnomIcS 


SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicHmMonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, Columbia Univ. 


Part I. Statistics and Sociology 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi+ 399, $3.00 we? ; postage, 18 cents. 


The Dial: “An exceedingly useful work. . . .Many vague notions and insecure 
theories will be tested by the yard stick of this book, and no serious worker can afford to ignore 
it. It is a distinct merit of the work that the data compiled are arranged in a way to excite 


interest and lead to results.’’ 
Part II. Statistics and Economics 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 mez ; postage, 18 cents. 
Yale Review: “The volume will certainly take its placeas one well fitted for general refer- 
ence in that field where qualitative distinctions are supplemented by quantitative measurements.’’ 
ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor 
of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 
Third edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 434, $3.00 me? ; postage, 19 cents. 


The Nation: ‘ These thirteen essays, though nominally disconnected, are so uniform in 
treatment and so interpenetrated by well-matured convictions, that they may be said to constitute 
a treatise on taxation.. . . capable of holding its own with the best writing on taxation.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


Second edition, completely revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, pp. xii +337, $3.00 met; postage, 18 cents 
Annals of the American Academy: “One of the indispensable handbooks of all stu- 
dents of public finance.” 











HISTORY 
BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By 


MUNROE SMITH, J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence in Columbia University. 


12m0, gilt top,ipp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 mez ; postage, 6 cents. 


THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16,1776. 

With a Review of the Events of the Campaign, by HENnry P. 
Jounston, A.M., Professor of History, College of the City of New 
York. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 me? ; postage, 11 cents. 




















MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. 


EATON. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 we? ; postage, 20 cents, 


Review of Reviews : ‘ Mr. Eaton has in this volume provided us with the best systematic 
treatise that is available for the American student, lawmaker, or municipal reformer, upon the 
principles that should be observed in the framing of a city charter, and upon the position of the 
American city in the state of which it is one of the minor jurisdictions. . 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in Administration. By 
FRANK J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative 
Law in Columbia University ; author of ‘‘ Comparative Adminis- 









trative Law,’’ etc. r2mo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 met ; postage, 10 cents. 
The Outlook: “The volume is an exceptionally valuable one to close students of mu- 
nicipal affairs.”” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 mez; postage, roc. 


Chicago Evening Post: “One of the most trenchant and scholarly contributions to 
political science of recent writing.’ 


SOC/OLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phe- 


nomena of Association and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN 
HENkY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 met ; postage, 20 cents. 













The New Unity; “ Professor Giddings’ book is highly stimulating. He is a vigorous 


thinker and a strong writer, and he has a broad knowledge of his subject and its various 
affiliations.’ 





STUDIES IN History, ECONOMICS AND 
PuBtic Law 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 







VOLUME IX—1897-98 2. German Wage Theories. A 
617 pp., $3.50 met; in cloth, $4.00 net. History of Their Develop- 
1. English Local Government ment. By JAMES W. CROOK, 
of Today. A Study of the Ph.D. $1.00 ne#. 


Relations of Central and Lo- 

cal Government. By Mito 3. The Centralization of Admin- 

Roy MALrtBIE, Ph.D. istration in NewYork State. 
00 net. By JOHN ARCHIBALD FAIR- 


$2.00 
Vol. IX. No. 1, may also be obtained . Dp 
bound, $2.50 net. LIE. Ph.D. $1.00 net. 





VOLUME X—1898-99 


500 pp., $3.00 wet; in cloth, $3.50 net: 


1. Sympathetic Strikes and 
Sympathetic Lockouts. By 
FRED. S. HALL, Ph.D. 

$1.00 net ; cloth, $2.00 net. 

2. Rhode Island and the Forma- 
tion ofthe Union. By Frank 
GREENE BATES, Ph.D. 

$1.50 mez. 

3. Centralized Administration 
of Liquor Laws in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. By 
CLEMENT Moore LACEY 
Sites, Ph.D. $1.00 mez. 


VOLUME XI—1899 
495 pp., $3.50 wet; in cloth, $4.00 met. 


The Growth of Cities. By ADNA 
FERRIN WEBER, Ph.D. 


VOLUME XII—1899-1900 


583 pp., $3.50 wet; in cloth, $4.00 mez. 


1. History and Functions of 
Central Labor Unions. By 
WILLIAM MAXWELL BURKE, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


2. Colonial Immigration Laws. 
A Study of the Regulation of 
Immigration by the English 
Colonies in America. By 
EMBERSON EDWARD PROPER, 
A.M. 75 cents mez. 


3. History of Military Pension 
Legislation in the United 
States. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GLASSON, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

4. History of the Theory of 
Sovereignty since Rous- 
seau. By C. E. MERRIAM, 
Jr., Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


VOLUME XIII—1901 
570 pp., $3.50 vez ; in cloth, 84.00 mez. 

1. The Legal Property Relations 
of Married Parties. By 
IstpOR LoEB, Ph.D. 81.50 net. 

2. Political Nativism in New 
York State. By Louis Dow 
Scisco, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 

3. The Reconstruction of 
Georgia. By Epwin C. 
WooLLey, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


VOLUME XIV—1901 

1. Loyalism in New York during 
the American Revolution. 
By ALEXANDER CLARENCE 
Fiick, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 

2. The Economic Theory of Risk 
and Insurance. By ALLAN 
H. WILLETT, Ph.D. 81.50 wet. 


VOLUME XV—1901 
Civilization through Crime. By 


ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL. 
dn Press. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. 


A XIIIth 


Century French Version of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regi- 


mine Principum. 


Now first published from the Kerr MS. 
gether with introduction and notes and full-page facsimile, 


To- 
By 


SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 met ; postage, 19 cents. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


Edited by ADOLPHE CoHN, Professor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University. 


No. 1. FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PRO- 


VENCE. 


By CHARLES ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. 


remo, cloth, pp. 19+267, $1.50 wef; postage, 12 cents, 
Other volumes in preparation. 








Alumui Associations 


All graduates and former students are eligible to 
membership in one or more of the Associations, and are 
invited to become members. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


All graduates of the College may become members upon 
signing the roll and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, §5 ; 
for graduates of less than five years’ standing, $2. Life member- 
ship fee, $50. Former students whose classes have graduated, and 
graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee.. 
The UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Associa- 
tion without additional charge. 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, Secretary, 
Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
CIANS AND SURGEONS 


All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may 
become members upon notifying the Secretary and paying one 
‘year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is 
sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 
FREDERIC RANDOLPH BalLey, M.D., Secretary, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
437 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 


All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to elec- 
tion. Former students whose classes have graduated may be 
elected Associate Members. Annual dues, $3. 

FreDerick R. Hutron, Secretary, 
Engineering Building, 
Columbia University. 





Ceylon and India Tea 


GREEN OR BLACK 


Delicious in FLAVOR, of Great STRENGTH 
and Absolutely PURE 


THE ELECT OF TEAS 


‘*A PAPER FOR THE HOMES.’’ 


MAIL AND EXPRESS | 


NEW YORK 


Prompt and Authoritative Reviews of the Best Books. 





